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UPSTATE ECHOES is Arch Merrill’s ninth 
book. Like the others that have won so many 
thousands of readers, it is a regional book. 
Only, as its title implies, it embraces a larger 
region, 


Besides many a tale of the Western New 
York countryside about which Storyteller 
Merrill has been writing for more than a 
decade, in his lively, distinctive style, this 
new book offers fascinating chapters about 
other Upstate regions, among them the 
North Country, the Niagora Frontier and 
the Southern Tier. 


Through its pages walk colorful figures of 
the Upstate past—the fair lady a North Coun- 
iry grandee won by the toss of a coin—the 
onetime King of Spain who held court in the 
backwoods—the fabulous Elbert Hubbard, 
“The Fra’ of East Aurora—the missionary 
martyrs and a silver-tongued infidel, natives 
of the land of Finger Lakes, who made his- 
tory in their time—the movie stars who once 
made Ithaca, far above Cayuga’s waters, a 
little Hollywood—the daredevils who through 
the years in barrels and boats and on tight 
ropes have sought to conquer the “thunder 
water” of Niagora. 


The past comes to life again in stories of 
historic mansions, covered bridges, Indian 
council fires and the oldtime glory of Char- 
lotte, Rochester's lake port that once was 
“The Coney Island of the West.” 


You will meet such interesting people as the 
last surviving sextuplet in America and the 
"The Wonderful Man” who leaped from a 
parachute at the age of 81. 
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Chapter 1 
“Bird in a Gilded Cage” 


“She's only a bird in a gilded cage.” 

Remember the song the young folks used to sing around 
the piano in the gas-lit parlor? 

If you do, there is gray in your hair, for that tune was 
leading the hit parade when the century was on the turn. 

This is a tale of a bird of earlier flight, a glamor girl of 
long, long ago. Her “gilded cage” was a tall old house 
beside the rolling St. Lawrence, where she lived a strange 
life with the North Country grandee who in a backwoods 
tap room had won her—by the toss of a coin, 

The story begins in the brick hotel in the Jefferson County 
village of Evans Mills, the old hotel that was built in 1821 
and still stands at the crossroads. 

It was there on a stormy winter's night in 1841 that a 
man and woman came. They were strangers to the North 
Country and both bore famous names. The man, tall and 
dapper, with the marks of dissipation on his handsome face, 
was the son of a former President of the United States. 

“Prince John” Van Buren they called this hard drinking, 
takehell young lawyer who had conquered many a feminine 
heart. 

His companion was no innocent young girl but a woman 
of 35, in the full bloom of the sensuous allure that had 
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made her a sensation in world capitals. She was the kind of 
woman that others of her sex instinctively disliked; the kind 
of woman that made men start as if flicked by a whiplash 
when she crossed a room. She was a striking woman, with 
blue-black hair, flashing black eyes, a seductive figure and 
vivacious ways. 

She was born in Florence, Italy, and her name was Maria 
Ameriga Vespucci. She was a lineal descendant of Americus 
Vespucci, the explorer after whom this continent was named. 
Indeed, many claimed that he, not Columbus, was the real 
discoverer of America. As a girl, Ameriga had caught the 
fancy of a king's son, Ferdinand, the Duke of Orleans, and 
she had lived with him in Paris until the royal family broke 
up the affair. 

Then Ameriga crossed the Atlantic, bound for America. 
Aboard ship a lad with a Scotch burr in his voice had made 
love to her and held her hand but she had no desire for any 
entangling alliance at the moment. Her mind was filled with 
a well laid plan. She would go to Washington and there 
petition the Congress for United States citizenship and for a 
grant of land in the name of her distinguished ancestor. 

“The Vespucci’’ created an immediate stir in the raw 
young capital of the republic. President Van Buren, father 
of “Prince John,” Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas 
Hart Benton, even the dour John Quincy Adams, became her 
friends. 

Senator Benton presented her petition to the proper com- 
mittee with all the persuasion at his command. That body 
turned it down—by one vote. It did not want “to set a 
precedent,” even for so charming an applicant. Ameriga 
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went back to Paris, not discouraged, for her friend, ‘The 
Godlike Daniel’ Webster, told her to try again another 
year. Two years later word came to her from Washington 
friends, who had raised a substantial fund for her before 
she left, that there was a new administration in power and 
her chances were better. 

So she crossed the Atlantic again with high hopes. At a 
grand ball in Boston she was the reigning belle but it was 
there that all her bright dreams wete shattered. An Ameri- 
can woman recognized her as the person who had been 
pointed out in Paris as the mistress of the Dauphin of 
France. Of course that woman spread the word and soon 
“The Vespucci” was a social outcast. There was no use of 
petitioning Congress for citizenship and land now. 

“Prince John” Van Buren, who long had coveted the fair 
Florentine, saw his chance in her eclipse and pressed his 
suit. He did not propose marriage. He was not the marrying 
kind. Instead he proposed a holiday at White Sulphur 
Springs and Maria Ameriga went along. 

So when a few months later the pair came to the back- 
woods of the North Country, she came as John Van Buren’s 
woman. ‘Prince John” also brought along a bag containing 
$5,000 in gold with which he was to buy Jefferson County 
lands for a client. He lingered long in the tap room that 
night and was at the flowing bowl again the next day when 
another guest came to the Brick Hotel. 

The new arrival was preceded by outriders in sleighs who 
broke the road for him. He was one who in the slang of 
today would be called “a big wheel’ of the North Country. 
George Parish of Ogdensburg was the owner of vast lands, 
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iron mines, stores, distilleries, and lived, a bachelor, in a 
great three-story manor house that his uncle, David Parish, 
had built in 1800. 

The Parishes were Scots who had large estates in Bohemia, 
where one of the clan held the title of baron. David Parish 
came to America and lived for a time in Philadelphia. After 
he had bought thousands of North Country acres, he built 
the mansion in Ogdensburg. There he came from time to 
time and there he entertained notable personages, among 
them Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon and erstwhile 
king of Spain who lived nearby, and President Monroe when 
he made a horseback tour of the Northern States. 

In 1813 the house was struck by shellfire from British 
warships in the St. Lawrence but was little damaged. 

David went back to Europe in 1816 and after him his 
brother, George, also a bachelor, lived in the Ogdensburg 
house until 1838 when the second George, his nephew, took 
over the family’s North Country holdings. 

It was this George Parish, impeccable in dress and man- 
ners, a veritable feudal lord of the St. Lawrence Valley, who 
met John Van Buren and his lady in the hotel at Evans 
Mills. When he saw Ameriga a gleam of recognition—and 
of an old desire—shone in Parish’s eyes. She recognized him, 
too. He was the Scotch youth who had made love to her on 
shipboard only three years before. Neither betrayed that 
fact to “Prince John.” 

It came about that Van Buren challenged Parish to a 
game of poker. Coffee beans were used for chips. The game 
went on far into the night by the flickering light of the 
candles and the fireplace in the Brick Hotel. The drinks 
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flowed and Van Buren became more reckless with every 
deal, Parish more imperturbable. He was a Scot. Finally 
“Prince John” had lost every cent he had, even the $5,000 
in gold he had brought to the North Country in a linen bag. 

Van Buren was not too befuddled to miss the warm 
glances that passed between Ameriga and Parish. Maybe he 
had tired a bit of his paramour. At any rate when he was 
down to his last gold piece he made this amazing proposal, 
as the story is told in the fascinating historical novel, 
“Parish’s Fancy,” written 22 years ago by Walter Guest 
Kellogg of Ogdensburg: 

“You fancy the lady, Mr. Parish? . . . The lady is yours, 
Mr. Parish, if your luck holds good. I play you the lady 
against the bag of gold—the baggage against the bag— 
on the flip of a coin.” 

A coin was flipped and George Parish’s luck held good. 
“Prince John” took his loss with a courtly bow. Later the 
lady saw to it that his gold was returned to him by the 
innkeeper. 

That night sleigh bells jingled in the frosty air. Four 
black horses in their silver trimmed harness turned north 
toward Ogdensburg and in the pung under warm robes rode 
Ameriga Vespucci, her vibrant body snuggled close to her 
new lord and master, George Parish, the North Country 
potentate, who had won her by the toss of a coin. 


* * * 


The mansion that was to be her new home was a show- 
place of the then village of Ogdensburg. It was three stories 
high, of red brick and it covered two thirds of a city block. 
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It was enclosed by a stone wall eight feet high and on the 
grounds were stables, a gardener’s lodge, a circular race 
track where the Parish horses were exercised, a summer 
house, flower gardens and many trees. 

George Parish told the Florentine that he never would 
marry her; that family interests in Bohemia might call him 
away—for good—at any time. Surrounded by every luxury, 
Ameriga accepted her lot. 

But the village did not accept her—at least the women 
did not. George Parish was an important man and he was 
welcomed to every fireside, but his “fancy woman” never. 
Stronger than the stone wall that encircled the mansion was 
the barrier the self-righteous dames of Ogdensburg erected 
against this newcomer. 

So Ameriga became a virtual prisoner in her castle beside 
the St. Lawrence. She never went outside its walls unless 
accompanied by Parish on trips to his mines and iron works 
at Rossie, his distillery at Parishville, to his many farms. 
Male guests, some of them the most distinguished of the 
North Country, were entertained in the Parish house—but 
their women never came. 

"Tis said there was a secret spiral staircase in the wall of 
the big front room by which mademoiselle might flee to her 
upstairs boudoir should she so desire. 

The years drifted by and Ameriga seemed not to care for 
the scorn of the village women. There were the fine saddle 
horses to ride and she could walk through the big gardens 
with her maid and the Great Dane that was her pet. Mounds 
were built around some of the trees (they are there today) 
on which she could peer over the high wall at the white 
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sails on the St. Lawrence and even into Canada where the 
spires of Prescott stood. 

Sometimes children of the village told of receiving fruits 
and candies from a lady at the garden gate of the big house. 
The lady’s hair was turning gray and the figure that had 
been the toast of the boulevards in bygone triumphant years 
was getting a little plump. 

Ameriga demonstrated her generous spirit in many ways, 
sending baskets and money to needy villagers, subscribing 
to all worthy causes. But never did the righteous dames of 
Ogdensburg lower the bars they had put up against Parish’s 
“fancy woman.” 

In 1859 Parish left Ogdensburg and his Ameriga—for- 
ever. His family ties had called him to Bohemia where his 
uncle, the baron, was dying. He provided generously, to the 
tune of $3,000 a year, for the woman who for 18 years had 
been mistress of his mansion—and his. But he decreed that 
the manor house was to be closed and that Ameriga was to 
go to Paris to live with a sister. 

The day before she left, the aging Madame Vespucci, as 
she had come to be known, gave a party that Ogdensburg 
never forgot. She invited all the children of the town. Many 
adults, who had not been invited but who could not contain 
their curiosity, also came. 

The lady with the graying hair moved among her guests 
with Old World grace. There were games, a Maypole, a 
Punch and Judy show and all manner of good things to eat. 
Up to a few years ago there still were living in the North 
Country gray haired men and women who remembered the 
first oranges they had ever tasted—when they were children 
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and the strange foreign lady gave the party at the big house 
behind the high stone wall. 

Maria Ameriga Vespucci died in Paris in 1866. At the last 
she babbled of a frontier village huddled in the snow, of 
white sails on a wide swift river, of the crude capital of the 
tepublic where hogs rooted in the streets, of the great men 
she had known in her youth, of the strange life she had 
led in the America that was named after her ancestor, the 
Navigator. 

Up in the North Country they still tell the story of Parish 
and “his fancy.” The tall brick mansion is still there, some- 
what altered and without the high wall and the vast grounds, 
but still a show place in the city on the St, Lawrence. 

In it are preserved many mementoes of the couple who 
lived there without benefit of wedlock a century ago. There 
are pictures, some of Ameriga’s letters, her birth certificate, 
her brightly upholstered chairs with Belter backs and on a 
mantel the little marble cow and calf that was hers. And 
under glass are some of proud George Parish’s possessions, 
his seals and his walking stick among them. 


af * * 


Today that mansion, by the St. Lawrence houses greater 
treasures still. The house that is 150 years old now is the 
Remington Art Memorial and there the old West, the wild 
West, the West that is gone forever, still lives—on canvas 
and in bronze. 

It still lives in all its colorful panoply of Indians in war 
bonnets astride their ponies; of great buffalo herds charging 
across the plains; of hard riding, hell-for-leather scouts; of 
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dashing cavalrymen with sabers; of the dust-gray prospector 
on his burro; of emigrant wagons halted at the water hole 
in the desert; of the army post, the stage coach, the rancher 
and the wide, wide range. 

A gifted artist son of the North Country, before and after 
the turn of the century, captured the fading panorama of 
the old West, in the twilight of America's last frontier, and 
with pen, brush, crayon and sculptor’s tools, preserved it for 
future generations. 

That artist was Frederic Remington and no American has 
recorded with greater fidelity and vigor the vanished West. 
Of him his friend, Theodore Roosevelt, another Easterner 
who knew and loved the West, once said: ‘‘The soldier, the 
cowboy, the rancher, the Indian, the horses and cattle of the 
plains will live in his pictures and bronzes, for all time.” 

Today collectors pay almost fabulous prices for authentic 
Remingtons (there have been many forgeries) and in 
Ogdensburg where he lived as a boy, the Remington Art 
Memorial houses a collection worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The old house, in which George Parish and his Ameriga 
lived and loved, was vacant for years after their departure. 
Then for half a century it was occupied by various substan- 
tial Ogdensburg families without special dramatic flavor. 
It was just another mansion in an old North Country city. 
In 1873 the wall was torn down and the grounds cut up into 
building lots. In the 1890s the interior was remodeled in 
Victorian style and a front porch, not in harmony with the 
stately, simple ines of the structure, was added. 

Since 1923 the mansion has been the Remington Art 
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Memorial. That was made possible by the gifts of two public 
spirited Ogdensburg men who had been boyhood friends 
of Frederic Remington and his widow who gave the city 
the artist’s unsold works and other collections. For 27 years 
now it has been a mecca for thousands of visitors for whom 
the clock has been turned back and the Western frontier still 
lives. 

Remington's life was as colorful as his creations. He was 
born in Canton, the shire town of St. Lawrence County, in 
1861 and he lived and went to school in Ogdensburg be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 16. He studied at the Yale Art 
School and was a member of the Yale football eleven that 
was captained by the immortal Walter Camp. He disliked 
the academic art courses that dwelt on European themes. 
America was in his blood. 

For four years he roamed the West as a cowhand, sheep 
herder and ranch cook. He also operated a mule farm in 
Kansas, All the time he was filling his sketch books with pen 
and ink sketches. He came East to New York in 1884, a 
youth of 23, with only $3 in his pocket but with a portfolio 
bulging with sketches. He began writing for magazines, 
using his sketches to illustrate his Western stories. 

A Remington vogue took form in America. The artist 
graduated from pen and ink to wash drawings to water 
colors to oils. He toured Africa and Europe. His paintings 
began to appear in the galleries and to command respectable 
prices. 

In 1898 William Randolph Hearst, the newspaper owner, 
commissioned Richard Harding Davis, the writer, and Rem- 
ington, the artist, to obtain evidence of Spanish cruelty in 
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Cuba. Hearst was hell-bent for war with Spain. It would 
help newspaper circulation. The story goes that Remington, 
after making a few sketches, informed his boss that he might 
as well come home, because there wasn’t going to be any 
war. Hearst is said to have cabled this reply: “You furnish 
the art and I'll furnish the war.” 

Anyhow the war came and Remington chronicled it with 
his brush. In the Memorial at Ogdensburg is a large painting 
entitled “The Charge of the Rough Riders.” It shows TR 
leading his men on the famous charge up San Juan Hill. 
That picture, used in political campaigns, helped put Roose- 
velt in the Executive Mansion at Albany and in the White 
House. 

Self-taught, Remington took up modeling at the age of 
40, eight years before his death. His bronzes are as striking 
as his paintings and his sketches—original, virile and dis- 
tinctly American. He was superb in portraying action in men 
and in animals, particularly horses. 

Today original Remingtons are widely scattered and 
highly prized. Amon Carter, the Fort Worth tycoon, is re- 
ported to have paid $35,000 for one painting. 

In 1948 when President Truman was receiving a delega- 
tion of publishers in the Oval Room of the White House, 
one of the visitors, Franklin R. Little, publisher of the 
Ogdensburg Journal, noticed something familiar about a 
picture occupying a prominent place on the wall. It was a 
Western scene, vital and vivid. Little asked: “Is that not a 
Remington, Mr. President?” Mr. Truman replied in the 
affirmative. His eyes lighted up. As the delegation was de- 
parting, the President whispered to his secretary, Charley 
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Ross, who came over to Little and said: “The President 
wants you to stay.” 

The Ogdensburg publisher stayed and he and Harry 
Truman had quite a chat about Remingtons. The President 
said he wished “he could afford more of them.” He explained 
that the one on the wall supplanted a ship scene that 
Franklin Roosevelt had there. “I don’t know much about 
ships. I am a Westerner and I like Remingtons,”’ the Presi- 
dent said. “Besides when I was a boy, when Frederic Rem- 
ington was running a ranch in Kansas, my father used to 
sell him mules.” 

The people of Ogdensburg, the old city they call “the 
burg” up in the St. Lawrence Valley, are proud of Fred 
Remington and the distinction he has shed on the town 
where he lived as a boy. Oldtimers speak of him with affec- 
tion. He was a big man, big in every way, generous, im- 
pulsive, vital. They tell how he used to oar his big Indian 
canoe up the river from his summer camp on Chippewa 
Bay to taste the night life of “the burg.” A full blooded 
he-man was Frederic Remington. No pale dilletante could 
have so surely caught the spirit of the old frontier or painted 
the pageant of the West with such bold, deft strokes. 

If you are traveling up North, stop at the old house at 
State and Washington Streets in Ogdensburg. There you will 
see the old West ride again in all its virile glory. And 
maybe, among the bucking bronchos, the devil-may-care cow- 
boys, the painted Sioux, the guns and the charging Rough 
Riders, you may glimpse the shapely shadé of Ameriga 
Vespucci, gazing on tip-toe and a little wistfully, over a high 
stone wall at white sails on the rolling St. Lawrence. 
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Chapter 2 
A King in the Woods 


On a July night in 1815, a few days after the star of 
Napoleon had set forever on the battlefield of Waterloo, 
two gentlemen lingered over their wine in a hotel in the 
French city of Blois on the River Loire. 

Outside their windows, a line of heavy wagons rumbled 
to a stop. 

The younger of the two gentlemen frowned in a worried 
way. He was short and stout, with the complexion of a 
school girl, small delicate hands and feet and black hair, 
sprinkled with gray. Those wagons outside held a great 
treasure. It was his, jewels, gold and other valuables he 
had taken from Spain when forced off its throne. Should 
his treasure be discovered by the French royalists, it would 
be confiscated. 

The worried man bore a marked resemblance to the war 
lord who for a decade had made Europe tremble. He was 
Joseph Bonaparte, eldest and favorite brother of the fallen 
Napoleon. He was 47 years old and in flight, bound for 
America. 

His companion held the answer to his current problem. 
The taller man with the aristocratic features and bearing 
was James Le Ray de Chaumont. His family chateau was 
nearby. He had lived in the United States, was a naturalized 
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citizen of the young republic and had for sale thousands 
of wild American lands. 

That night in Blois the two men struck a bargain. For 
$120,000 of the treasure in the wagon train, Joseph Bona- 
parte acquired from Le Ray de Chaumont 26,840 wilderness 
acres in Northern New York State. 

Because of that deal, it came to pass that a former King 
of Naples and of Spain, a brother of an Emperor, was to 
spend several happy Summers in the North Country where 
he built mansions and a hunting lodge, dined off gold plate 
with his satellites in the virgin forest and founded an 
American family line through a morganatic union with a 
pretty Quakeress. 

And that is why a gem-like lake up in the rocky Lewis 
County foothills bears the name, Lake Bonaparte, today. 
That lake was part of the vast tract that the brother of 
Napoleon traded on a July night after Waterloo for some 
of his troublesome Spanish treasure. 


* * * 


Joseph Bonaparte, born in Corsica in 1768, was a year 
older than Napoleon. He rode into power on the coat-tails 
of his famous brother. 

He was of attractive personality and polished manners, 
with little of the vigor and ruthlessness of the Emperor. He 
was educated in France, studied law and married the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy merchant of Marseilles, who bore him two 
daughters. So did an American girl in later years. 

Joseph was the only brother for whom Napoleon ever 
professed affection and he was entrusted with many high 
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places, some of them beyond his capacity. He negotiated a 
treaty of friendship with the United States in 1800 and 
pacts with Austria and England in the days of Napoleonic 
glory. In 1804 he rode with Napoleon and Josephine in a 
glass and gold coach, drawn by eight cream-colored horses, 
through the streets of Paris to Notre Dame where the 
younger brother was crowned Emperor of the French by 
the Pope. 

In 1806 Napoleon kicked out the Bourbon king of Naples 
and put the crown on Joseph's head. After a two-year reign 
that was hardly a success, Joseph was shifted to the throne 
of Spain. Within five years, his armies were defeated and 
he was forced to abdicate and to flee to France. He took 
along the crown jewels and other treasure. 

During Napoleon's exile at Elba, Joseph and his family 
took refuge in a castle he had bought in Switzerland, There 
he buried in a fox burrow an iron chest containing the 
crown jewels and other loot, the equivalent of five million 
francs. 

After the debacle of Waterloo, Joseph accompanied 
Napoleon to Rochefort where they were to sail separately 
for America. Then the former Emperor decided to sur- 
render to the English and refused Joseph's generous offer 
of his ship for escape to America while the elder brother 
remained in Napoleon's stead. 

So Joseph Bonaparte sailed for the United States, alone. 
His family remained, safe in Italy. 

He took up residence in Philadelphia under the name of 
the Count de Survelliers. In the City of Brotherly Love, love 
other than brotherly came into his life. He went into a shop 
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to buy a pair of suspenders. A lovely girl, Annette Savage, 
daughter of the Quakeress who ran the store, waited upon 
him. Apparently it was love at first sight, for in a short time 
the Quaker girl was living with the elegant Frenchman in 
his Philadelphia quarters. 

There could be no formal marriage but a legal contract 
was drawn up. The lovers were ostracized by Philadelphia 
society, so Joseph bought an estate on the Delaware near 
Bordentown, N. J. He built a mansion for himself and a 
house for Annette and there lived the life he loved, that of a 
country gentlemen. Two daughters were born, The elder 
was killed by a falling flower pot. The other, Caroline, lived 
to become a tradition in the North Country. 

When Bonaparte ran out of funds, he sent his secretary 
to the castle in Switzerland to dig up and bring back the 
crown jewels of Spain. 

In 1818 for the first time he visited his North Country 
domain. The wild beauty of the land delighted him, He 
liked to hunt in the woods and fish in the sparkling lake 
which he called Diana, after the goddess of hunting. Later 
on, it became Lake Bonaparte. The natives called it ‘“Bony’s 
Lake.” Several aristocrat French families were living in the 
region and there were gay times in the “Little France’’ of 
the backwoods. 

On a cliff on the eastern shore of Lake Bonaparte near 
the present big hotel, Joseph built a sumptuous log hunting 
lodge. At Alpine near the outlet he cleared 30 acres and 
planned a summer residence, “The White House,” there, 
It never was completed. He cut roads around the lake and 
he built a house of the native limestone for Annette Savage 
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between Evans Mills and the Quaker village of Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1829 Bonaparte built his principal mansion, eight miles 
south of the lake, at Natural Bridge, so called because of 
the limestone arch formed there by centuries of erosion by 
the Indian River. It was a huge two-story frame structure 
that was as much a fortress as a residence. 

Its walls were so thick they were virtually bullet-proof 
and there were concealed portholes at intervals. Bonaparte 
seemed to live in constant fear of the Bourbons although 
many miles of land and water separated him from France. 
He was surrounded by bodyguards. And there is a tradition 
that around the Natural Bridge where there are many 
caverns a secret tunnel led from the Bonaparte mansion. 

Despite its barn-like exterior, the Natural Bridge resi- 
dence was luxuriously appointed. There was a fireplace in 
nearly every room, tall casement windows and the first “in- 
door plumbing’’ the North Country had ever seen. In later 
years it became run down, was converted into apartments 
and was razed in 1902. 

Joseph Bonaparte spent only a few Summers in his back- 
woods domain. At the first hint of snow he would hastily 
retreat to New Jersey. But out of his brief sojourn grew 
fabulous tales that are still told in the countryside . . . of 
the huge, six-oared gondola that he built of logs and which 
carried many a merry moonlight party out on the lake while 
the woods echoed to the songs of France .. . of hunting 
parties, Frenchmen in velvet suits and cloaks and ruffles, 
eating off gold plate in the forest . . . of the portable library 
that accompanied Bonaparte on his travels . . . of the French 
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gentry that made merry in the Bonaparte homes and ac- 
cepted without question Annette Savage whom they called 
“Madame Bonaparte.” 

There’s a tale that at the outlet of the lake Joseph had a 
stump carved into a comfortable chair to fit his generous 
rear and from which he shot deer when they came down to 
the water to drink, 

The gaudiest stories of all concern the cavalcade that 
accompanied Bonaparte on his journeys to and from his 
sylvan retreat. The massive gilded coach, drawn by six horses, 
which bore the master was followed by a train of wagons 
in which rode guests, servants and baggage. 

Once a grasping Dutch tavern keeper in the Mohawk 
Valley presented a bill for $200 for housing and feeding 
the entourage. An aide of the former King demanded an 
itemized account, To save his soul, the landlord could bring 
the bill up to only $50. Then in desperation he added this 
item: “To making one damned big fuss in my house, $150.” 
Bonaparte, when shown the bill, roared with laughter and 
paid. 

The revolution of 1830 in France which put Louis Phi- 
lippe on the throne sent Joseph scooting home across the 
Atlantic. Annette stayed in the stone house. Joseph settled a 
considerable sum on her. It was the end of their romance, 
For Bonaparte rejoined his family and the North Country 
never saw him again although he revisited America several 
times, In 1835 he sold the remainder of his North Country 
holdings to another rich Frenchman, John La Farge, pro- 
genitor of a line of gifted artists, writers and an eminent 
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priest. The La Farge name is perpetuated in the village of 
La Fargeville in Jefferson County, 

Joseph Bonaparte, who in his lifetime had worn two 
crowns, yet would rather have been a carefree country 
gentleman, died in France in 1844, 


* * * 


After the former king’s departure, Annette Savage mar- 
ried a onetime Bonaparte valet, Joseph De la Foille, and 
they lived in the stone house near Evans Mills until De la 
Foille had squandered the money Joseph had given An- 
nette. Then his wife reverted to the trade of her youth and 
opened a small shop in Watertown. After De la Foille’s 
death, she married again and moved to New York. But she 
often came back to the North Country for she had a daugh- 
ter there. 

That daughter, who was known as Caroline De la Foille, 
grew into a handsome and talented young woman, At the 
age of 17 she married Zebulon H. Benton, the dashing son 
of a physician at Oxbow, the village where the Oswegatchie 
River makes a complete loop. There they made their home. 
Their wedding was one of the most elegant Watertown had 
ever known. 

Benton, who called himself colonel and affected a grand 
manner befitting the son-in-law of a former king, had 
grandiose ideas and wasted in lavish speculation the $30,000 
that had come to his wife from the Bonapartes. To the time 
of his death he was a fantastic figure in the North Country, 
always wearing a peaked felt hat, long black coat and 
tuffled shirt. 
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In 1859 when Napoleon III was on the throne of France, 
Caroline Benton journeyed to Paris with her son and daugh- 
ter, seeking official recognition as a member of the Bona- 
parte family. When she was presented, the monarch said, 
“You are a Bonaparte, my cousin. I see my uncle Joseph 
in your eyes.” He legitimized her status by imperial decree 
and granted her a $1,000 a year pension. She became a court 
favorite, her son was educated in a French school and her 
daughter, Josephine, became a maid of honor to the Empress 
Eugenie. 

When the Franco-Prussian war drove Napoleon III into 
exile, she fled with him, returning to the United States and 
Oxbow in 1871. The fall of the third Napoleon had ended 
her annuity. Hard times came knocking at her door. Her 
absences from her eccentric husband and the brick house at 
the edge of Oxbow village became more prolonged and 
frequent. In the 1880s she was teaching French in Water- 
town. She died in penury at Richfield Springs on Christmas 
Day of 1890. She was brought home to rest in the little 
Oxbow cemetery amid a fierce blizzard. Only the family, the 
undertaker and four pall bearers hastily recruited from the 
village tavern were present. 

Three years later they laid the colonel to rest beside her, 
dressed in all his finery. 

On Caroline's simple headstone in Oxbow Cemetery be- 
side the lovely old stone Presbyterian Church, her name ap- 
pears as ‘Caroline C. B. Benton.” That initial ““B” stands 
for Bonaparte. In an obscure grave in a little off-the-beaten- 
path North Country village sleeps the daughter of a king. 

The brick house at Oxbow where the Bentons lived is 
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still there but the present occupants know nothing of its 
distinguished history. The descendants of Joseph Bonaparte 
and his Quaker sweetheart are widely scattered now. 

But the proud name of Bonaparte lives on the pretty little 
lake in the hills and in the tales they still tell up in the 
North Country about Joseph the King and his dazzling way 
of life in the backwoods. 
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Chapter 3 


Grand Seigneurs 


Long ago the Cup and Saucer House at Cape Vincent 
burned and the little coterie of Napoleon Bonaparte’s old 
command who lived and plotted there have been in their 
graves these many years. 

With them died their secret. Did they really intend, as 
legend has it, to bring Napoleon from his prison on St. 
Helena to the strange-shaped house beside the St. Lawrence? 

They left no documents to confirm the story. Yet they 
must have had a specific purpose in coming to a remote vil- 
lage in the North Country and there were many secret con- 
ferences, much poring over maps and wagging of heads 
in the two-story octagonal house, with its rounded roof, 
crowned with a cupola and looking like an inverted cup in 
a saucer. One room in the upper story was never occupied. 
Was that reserved for their old commander? 

It was a distinguished group of French refugees who 
lived there for five years. Count Pierre Francois Real, who 
had been Napoleon's chief of police, seems to have been 
the leader. In 1816 he built the Cup and Saucer House on 
land purchased from James Le Ray Chaumont, a grand 
seigneur of the “Little France” he had fathered in the 
North Country. 

Count Real brought along his son-in-law, General Roland, 
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and his private secretary, Professor Pigeon, whose head was 
never covered for he had vowed never to wear a hat until 
Napoleon was free again. Pigeon was a learned astronomer 
and set up in the Cup and Saucer House a complete astro- 
nomical laboratory. 

In the coterie was the famous Marshal Grouchy, Na- 
poleon’s general, whose failure to arrive in time with his 
army has been blamed for the French disaster at Waterloo. 
Another officer of the Old Guard was Paul Charboneau. 
There was an artist in the group, Camille Armand, who 
painted scenes of Napoleonic battles on the round walls of 
the cupola, which was filled with trophies snatched up by 
Bonapartists when they fled France after Waterloo. Louis 
Peugnet, who had been of Napoleon's bodyguard, was 
among the conspirators, along with his brothers, Theophilus 
and Hyacinthe. 

Certainly the spirit of the fallen Emperor pervaded that 
strange house. There were mysterious comings and goings, 
an air of bustle not ordinarily associated with a country 
seat. Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon and former 
King of Spain, who had large estates nearby, came often, 
So did the other aristocratic Frenchmen that Le Ray Chau- 
mont had induced to settle on his lands. 

The conspirators lived aloof from the rest of the country- 
side. They lived well. The basement was well stocked with 
wine, there was a fine library, the candlesticks were of silver 
and the French mode of life prevailed. 

When the news came in 1821 of Napoleon's death on St. 
Helena, the exiles packed up and left Cape Vincent, never 
to return, all save the Peugnet brothers. The rest returned 
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to France after Louis Philippe assumed the throne. Theo- 
philus Peugnet lived in the Cup and Saucer House until it 
burned in 1867. His brothers remained for years in the 
region. None of them ever talked about what went on those 
five mysterious years in the Cup and Saucer House. 

Were those men of Napoleon’s old command merely 
weavers of an idle dream, or was there substance to. their 
plans to bring their beloved leader to a haven beside the 
St. Lawrence? No one will ever know. 


* * * 


Of far greater significance in the development of the 
North Country than the brief and romantic stay of the 
Bonapartists was the long residence of the Le Ray Chau- 
monts. 

James Le Ray was the son of Jacques, a wealthy com- 
moner, who had estates at Chaumont and Passy in France. 
At Passy the senior Chaumont housed Benjamin Franklin 
and other representatives of the American colonies when 
they were seeking the aid of France in their revolt. He was 
a true friend of American independence and advanced -a 
large sum to the cause. After the Revolution had been won, 
he had trouble collecting any part of it. 

So the 25-year-old son, James, went to America in 1785 
to seek some recompense from the Congress. It took him 
five years to obtain any payment. But in those five years he 
had fallen in love with the new country and with an Ameri- 
can girl, whom he married. He took out United States 
citizenship and became infected with the land speculation 
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fever of the time, buying thousands of wild lands for sale 
to settlers, mostly in Jefferson and Lewis Counties. 

He returned to America in 1802. For more than 30 years 
his home was in the North Country although he made sev- 
eral trips to the homeland, where he induced many a French- 
man, fleeing the political upheaval in that country, to buy 
his wilderness acres. His terms were liberal. 

Le Ray founded towns, built mills, wharves, cleared 
lands, cut roads through the forests. He introduced new 
farming methods and breeds of live stock. He founded a 
county fair. He did things on a grand scale. 

Tt was a grand mansion he built in 1808 beside a little lake 
in the woods east of Evans Mills. He called his country seat 
Leraysville. There for a quarter of a century he lived like a 
medieval baron. In one wing of the Georgian house, built 
of the native limestone and with tall Ionic pillars, was his 
private chapel. His personal priest, his personal physician 
and his engineer lived in a stone house in the rear. It's still 
there. The other wing housed his extensive library. He had 
an army of slaves and retainers. When Le Ray rode in his 
coach and six to visit his farms, his towns and his fellow 
countrymen, liveried outriders went ahead to clear the way 
for “the grand seigneur.”’ 

The Le Ray Mansion now is on the Pine Camp Military 
Reservation. It is the residence of the commander, Col. 
Anthony J. Reinier. It is a serene oasis in a dusty, roaring 
military camp. The years have not dimmed the beauty, 
either of the mansion or of its setting. It is in a clearing as 
of yore and the wide lawns in front and rear are closely 
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trimmed. The little lake sparkles in the woods. In Le Ray's 
time the path to the lake was lined with statues, 

Two other staunch stone houses that Le Ray built remain 
in the North Country. One, designed for a land office, faces 
the Chaumont River at its union with Chaumont Bay in the 
village of Chaumont, northwest of Watertown. The other, 
built for the son, Vincent, today is known as “The Stone 
House,” which, noble in its massive simplicity, still stands 
overlooking the St. Lawrence at Cape Vincent. 

There was another mansion that the Le Rays often vis- 
ited. That was Hermitage, the estate of the Baroness De 
Feriet on the Black River. The mansion burned in 1871 but 
the name of the baroness lives in the paper mill village of 
Deferiet, The baroness was a talented artist and linguist, an 
accomplished horsewoman, who claimed to have been a faid 
of honor at the court of Queen Marie Antoinette. She enter- 
tained lavishly and attended social affairs in Watertown in 
fine brocade and silks. She owned the first grand piano in 
the North Country, She was a grand dame just as the Le 
Rays were grand seigneurs. But she went broke. She was 
unable to sell her lands and finally returned to France, as 
did most of the other emigres. ; 

The Le Ray Chaumonts stuck it out until 1832, when they, 
too, went home. The building of the Erie Canal had depre- 
ciated the value of their North Country holdings, on which 
they had spent a fortune to develop. Their “Little France” 
bloomed but briefly in the backwoods but it was a glittering 
three decades. 

The grand seigneurs played no mean role in the early 
history of the region. There villages and waterways still bear 
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the names that James Le Ray Chaumont gave them—Chau- 
mont village, bay and river; Cape Vincent, the mecca for 
the black bass fishermen, named for one son; Alexandria 
Bay, “capital” of the Thousand Islands, named for another; 
Theresa for a daughter, and Plessis, after the family dog. 
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Chapter 4 


The Fra Elbertus 


He lived in a Western New York village and the world 
beat a path to his door. 

Sartorially he was an outlandish figure. Wherever he 
went, and he went far and into high places, he wore a 
broad-brimmed sombrero over a hair-do that today would be 
called a boyish bob; a flowing Windsor tie, a soft flannel 
shirt, a baggy black suit and heavy plowman’s shoes with 
side buckles. 

He was no obscure rural eccentric, For two decades the 
international spotlight played upon him—and he gloried in 
it. Few Americans have exerted a greater influence upon the 
thinking of their times. The times in which he lived were 
those of crass materialism. 

A onetime door-to-door vender of soap, he lacked formal 
education yet he became one of the most popular and pro- 
lific of writers. He was a shrewd business man, a super 
salesman, yet he also was an idealist who successfully intro- 
duced into America in the late years of the 19th Century the 
medieval concept of artistic craftsmanship without the bene- 
fit of machinery. 

A master showman who knew the great ones of this earth, 
he lived as simply as a monk. He made millions yet he spent 
little on himself. 
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The American scene never knew a more enigmatical char- 
acter than Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora. 

He called himself “The Fra,” “The Philistine,’ ‘The 
Sage of East Aurora,” “Fra Elbertus.” Other people called 
him a lot of things. Some called him a charlatan, a money 
gtabber and a dangerous radical. Others called him a genius, 
a humanitarian and the greatest philosopher of his age. 
People were likely to have decided views about Elbert Hub- 
bard. 

From 1895, when he launched at East Aurora his revolu- 
tionary Roycroft experiment, until 1915 when he went down 
on the torpedoed Lusitania and the Irish Sea closed over his 
unbowed head, he was ever the center of controversy. Many 
admired him. Some disliked and despised him. But nobody 
could ignore the Sage of East Aurora. And that was the way 
he wanted it. 


* * “ 


On my desk as I write this, lies a little book. Its title page 
bears this inscription: “Aucassin and Nicolette. . . . Being a 
Love Story translated out of the French by Andrew Lang. 
Done into a Book by the Roycrofters at the Roycroft Shop 
which is in East Aurora, N. Y.” 

That book is a triumph of the handcraftsman’s art. It is 
bound in limp, hand-tooled chamois of tobacco brown with 
crimson satin linings. Its hand-set type is distinctive with 
hand-drawn initials and it is printed on hand-made paper of 
Superior quality. 

On book shelves all over the world there must be thou- 
sands of similar little volumes, because the Roycroft books 
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were all the rage a half century and less ago. They ranged 
in price from $2.50 to $250. 

And in thousands of homes there must be many of the 
other things the Roycrofters made—novelties in hand-tooled 
leather, hammered brass and copper, wrought iron, massive 
Elizabethan furniture and art objects of vast variety, all 
hand made, 

There must be extant many copies of The Philistine and 
The Fra, the magazines that were printed in the Roycroft 
Shops on hand-made paper, with rough edges and in two or 
more colors, full of the witty, irreverent, pungent sayings 
that brought Elbert Hubbard fame and fortune. 

Still standing under the maples of East Aurora is the im- 
pressive cluster of buildings that until 14 years ago were 
the Roycroft Shops, with their peaked, raftered roofs in the 
English fashion and their walls built of the field stones that 
the farmers hauled into town, 4,000 loads of them at $1 
a load. 

They are the mementoes of the heyday of the Roycrofters 
when 500 persons worked in the shops, which had their own 
bank, water supply, central heating plant, power plant, fire 
department, band, chorus, orchestra and baseball team on 
which played Catcher Wally Schang, a local boy destined for 
Yankee stardom. Most of the houses on shady Grove St. 
were Roycroft-owned in those days when East Aurora was 
the most publicized village of its size in America. 

The rambling, curiously constructed Roycroft Inn is still 
there. Now the casual tourist trade is served where once the 
Fra welcomed as his guests a veritable cross section of 
“Who's Who in America.” 
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Remnants of the Inn’s days of glory are the Hubbardian 
mottoes on the walls and over the doors, such as “Self Re- 
spect, Self Reliance and Self Control,” and ‘Your Eyes and 
Ears Inform You, Not Your Tongue.” There also remain 
some of the fine paintings and murals and some of the mas- 
sive furniture of Roycrofter days. But the shade of Elbert 
Hubbard must look down in disapproval on the bar where 
legal beverages are served, for the Fra was a teetotaler and 
a Prohibitionist. 

There are many tangible reminders of the golden age of 
East Aurora, the pleasant village 18 miles from Buffalo, 
which city Hubbard once gayly dismissed as “half way be- 
tween East Aurora and Niagara Falls.” 

There are also the intangible things—the memories of the 
people who knew and worked with Elbert Hubbard in that 
golden age. 

I talked with some of those people when I made a little 
journey to the place made famous by the author of “Little 
Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” All of them spoke of 
Elbert Hubbard with respect and affection, some with down- 
tight veneration, 


* * * 


Elbert Hubbard's career was a spectacular one but not in 
the early years. He was born in Bloomington, Ill,, in 1856, 
the son of an impecunious country doctor. Our hero began 
his business career selling soap from house to house in 
Illinois near his birthplace in a horse-drawn spring wagon. 

His sister nmarried a go-getter named John D. Larkin who 
Set up a soap factory in Buffalo and Hubbard joined him 
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there as sales manager of the small firm. Later he became a 
partner. He traveled all over the East selling the Larkin 
products. 

He was full of ideas and most of them paid off. It was he 
who originated the Larkin clubs, a system whereby women 
all over the country were banded together into clubs and 
sold Larkin soap to their neighbors—to get the premiums 
that went with the sales—the lamps, furniture, dishes and 
other household prizes. The plan was enormously success- 
ful. It made John Larkin a millionaire and his brother-in-law 
shared in the golden harvest. 

Soon after he had married a boyhood sweetheart, Hubbard 
set up housekeeping in East Aurora and commuted to and 
from Buffalo in the red coaches of the Pennsylvania line. 

East Aurora in those days was a trotting horse capital. 
The famous stock farm of Cicero J. “Pa” Hamlin who bred 
fine race horses was there. There also were the stables of 
Seymour H. Knox, the Buffalo dime store magnate, and for 
a time a covered track for winter racing and training. Hub- 
bard always loved good horseflesh and once owned a fast 
stepper. In his later years he went in for saddle horses and 
he rode like a Centaur. In his time the Fra wrote millions of 
words but none came more directly from his heart than 
these: 

“One of the principal reasons why I have been able to do 
good work is because I have always kept chummy with at 
least one good horse. It is a great thing to feel that you are 
bigger than the elements. And a horse of the right sort helps 
you to hypnotize yourself into the belief that you are a part 
of all you see and hear and feel. No man can have melan- 
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cholia who loves a horse and is understood by one. You 
shake off your troubles and send cares flying into the wanton 
winds when you ride horseback.” 

He was making money in the soap business, life was pleas- 
ant in East Aurora, Hubbard might have lived out his years 
as another complacent, successful business man, But he had 
been reading all his spare time. Emerson was his literary 
idol. He read and reread the sayings of Benjamin Franklin 
and the poetry of Walt Whitman. Thomas Paine was an- 
other of his heroes. Also he fell under the spell of the 
silver-tongued agnostic, Robert G. Ingersoll, in those days 
a mighty voice in the land. Thus Elbert Hubbard became 
dissatisfied with the status quo. 

In 1893 when he was 37 years old, he made a momentous 
decision. He retired from the soap business for a writing 
career. He sent many a manuscript to publishers and maga- 
zine editors and most of them were rejected. He took a 
course at Harvard but was soon disillusioned in those halls 
of ivy and forever after held higher education in high dis- 
dain. 

Hubbard made a pilgrimage to Europe in 1894 that 
marked a turning point in his career. He had conceived the 
idea of visiting the homes of the great, living and dead, and 
writing a series of short biographical sketches under the title 
of “Little Journeys.” His first pilgrimages were to the homes 
of George Eliot, Gladstone and John Ruskin. During his 
lifetime he was to make 160 of these “‘Little Journeys.’’ He 
had a talent for terse, vivid biography. 

In England he visited the Kempscott Press where the So- 
cialist William Morris had revived the old Guild plan of 
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handcraftsmanship in the making of fine books and other 
articles. The idea intrigued Hubbard and then and there the 
Roycroft Shops were born. He borrowed the name from the 
16th Century printers, Samuel and Thomas Roycroft. The 
name also meant “King’s Craftsmen.” Fra Elbertus always 
had an instinct for the right catch word and he never hesi- 
tated to borrow ideas as well as names. 

Back in his native land, Hubbard was having difficulty 
with editors. Stung by the magazines’ indifference to his 
literary offerings, he decided to put out a magazine of his 
own. He called it ‘The Philistine, a Periodical of Protest.” 

The first issue came out in 1896. Let Charles J. Rosen, 
who was associated with the magazine from its early days 
until its demise in 1915 and who was superintendent of the 
great Roycroft Print Shops, describe the first Roycroft Shop: 

“It was in what then was called the Regulator Block in 
Main St. We were in the back end of a one-story frame 
building in one large room that was airy because its walls 
were full of cracks, That first winter it was so cold we had 
to heat our type cases over the furnace register and we kept 
kerosene lamps burning under the presses to warm up the 
rollers and the ink.” 

Hubbard had intended to print only one issue of The 
Philistine to give vent to his irritation with the literary 
lights of his time, particularly the magazine editors. Some 
of his satirical shafts were aimed as such luminaries as 
Mark Twain and William Dean Howells. 

But the “Periodical of Protest” proved so popular and 
the subscriptions began to roll in so fast that within a year 
new quarters were imperative. So a one-room and basement 
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print shop was built in Grove Street. Later it became the 
reception room of the Roycroft Inn. Then came a three- 
story dormitory to house the boys and girls of the region 
who worked in the rapidly expanding Roycroft Shops. 
Additions were constantly being made to the Inn. It is a 
conglomeration of units built at various times, hence its 
rambling, disjointed appearance today. 

Later came the Chapel, constructed of the before men- 
tioned farm field stone. It originally was intended as an 
office, meeting place and museum for rare books and manu- 
scripts. It became a bank as the Roycroft enterprises thrived. 
There is no religious connotation to the name although it is 
a Baptist Church today. It was called the Chapel because 
that word has been associated with the printing craft from 
time immemorial, 

Then arose the big Print Shops, the Copper and Brass 
Shop, now a novelty shop; the power house, now a Gospel 
Tabernacle; all built of the field stone until it ran out and 
the Print Shops, which houses several firms today, had to be 
finished with plaster. In the rear was built the big frame 
building that in the beginning was the furniture shops and 
later was used mostly for book binding. 

Things were humming under the maples of East Aurora 
at the turn of the century. A major reason was a little essay 
that Elbert Hubbard wrote in 1898. It was called "A Mes- 
sage to Garcia.” One hundred million copies of that work 
have been printed. It is still in demand. It has been trans- 
lated into 50 languages. 

“A Message to Garcia’ concerned an exploit of the 
Spanish-American War which is probably largely legend. 
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According to the popular story, it was imperative just be- 
fore the outbreak of the conflict that a confidential message 
from President McKinley be delivered at once to General 
Garcia, the native insurgent chieftain “somewhere in Cuba.” 
Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan of the Regular Army was the 
courier who reputedly was told only to “find Garcia and 
give him this message.” Rowan saluted and was off. For 
three weeks he plodded alone on foot over the mountains 
and through the steaming jungle until he found Garcia and 
delivered his message. So the story ran and it was the kind 
of an exploit to stir the hearts of Americans. 

In East Aurora young Bert Hubbard, then 18, read about 
it and exclaimed to his father, the Fra, at the supper table: 
“Why, that man Rowan is the real hero of the war.” 

The elder Hubbard seized upon the Rowan feat to preach 
a little sermon which he published in the March, 1899, 
issue of The Philistine. It was a homily on efficiency, an 
inspirational preachment that struck a responsive chord 
among executives in every field. It contained only about 
3,000 words but it packed a mighty wallop. Here is its con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“My heart goes out to the man who does his work when 
‘the boss is away’ as well as when he is home. And the man, 
who when given a Message to Garcia, quietly takes the 
missive without asking any idiotic questions and with no 
lurking intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer or 
nothing aught else but deliver it, never gets ‘laid off’ or has 
to go on strike for higher wages. Civilization is one long 
anxious search for just such individuals. Anything such a 
man asks shall be granted. He is wanted in every office, 
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shop, store and factory. The world cries out for such; he is 
needed and needed badly—the man who will ‘Carry a 
Message to Garcia.’ ™ 

When he wrote it Hubbard regarded it as a “literary 
trifle,” just another piece for his magazine. He was astounded 
when orders for extra copies of the issue came pouring in. 
An official of the New York Central Railroad wanted 50,000 
reprints. Big business could not get enough copies of the 
Hubbard sermon on efficiency to scatter among employes. 

Since then it has been reprinted again and again until it 
is said to be the most widely read work in the world except 
the Bible. During the Russo-Japanese war, the Japs found 
copies of it on the bodies of the enemy and promptly trans- 
lated it into Japanese. 

Elbert Hubbard 2nd, who as a youth had inspired its writ- 
ing and who for 21 years carried on the business after his 
father’s death, told me in East Aurora that “A Message to 
Garcia” is still in demand. Nowadays he has it printed in 
simple booklet form. Recently he said he received a letter 
from Brussels, asking permission to have it translated into 
the French for circulation in Belgium. 

In later years some of the gilt has been rubbed off the 
Rowan saga. A debunking footnote to the exploit was writ- 
ten by Moses Koenigsberg, veteran journalist, in his auto- 
biography in 1941. In 1898 Koenigsberg was in Tampa as a 
newspaper correspondent and had himself vainly sought 
permission to seek out Garcia for an interview. He flatly 
declares that there never was a ‘Message to Garcia’’; that 
Rowan was given no document of any sort from McKinley 
for the Cuban general; that Rowan made the trip across 
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Cuba in a carriage and with several companions and that 
after he had contacted Garcia, the Cuban chose to send to 
Washington by his own couriers the intelligence Rowan had 
been ordered to take back. 

Be that as it may, the “‘literary trifle” that the Fra penned 
more than 50 years ago, lives on. 

And it was “The Message to Garcia” that pushed Elbert 
Hubbard over the threshold of fame and fortune, only three 
years after he had launched his Philistine and his Roycroft 
idea. It sent the circulation of his magazine soaring and led 
to the expansion of the Roycroft Shops. 

It brought celebrities to East Aurora to see in the flesh the 
fabulous, self-styled Fra Elbertus of the flowing locks and 
the flowing tie; to laugh at his wisecracks; to take long 
walks afield or ride horseback with him; to stay at the Roy- 
croft Inn where the rooms were not numbered but each 
named after a famous person. 

Above the doors were such names as George Eliot, 
Rochester’s suffrage leader, Susan B. Anthony; Soctates, 
Thomas A. Edison and other people that Hubbard admired. 

Famous names also sprinkled the registers of the oddly- 
shaped Inn, enclosed by a peristyle, with its long porch 
where there were dances of summer nights, its raftered rooms 
paneled in matched wood; its stained glass windows, its 
massive furniture, its walls lined with murals, paintings and 
Hubbardian whimsy. 

Among the guests at the Inn were such notables in varied 
fields as Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison, 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, William Jennings Bryan, Clarence 
Darrow, Ed Howe, Brand Whitlock, Ellen Terry, Edward 
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H. Harriman, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Carrie Jacobs Bond 
and a frequent visitor, "Gentleman Jim" Corbett. 

No village of its size in America ever saw so many celeb- 
rities as did East Aurora in the first quarter of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Talented writers, actors and artists came, drawn by the 
magnetic personality of the Fra and the Roycroft ideal. 
Among them was Stephen Crane, later to win fame as the 
author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 

Crackpots and wastrels came but they did not stay, Hub- 
bard had no use for such gentry. He was a firm believer in 
the old fashioned principles of labor and thrift. He prac- 
ticed what he preached. Back of that fantastic getup was a 
rugged individualist. 

He neither smoke or drank. He was virtually a vegetarian, 
an exponent of the outdoor life. He spent much time on the 
farm where he worked in the fields and chopped wood with 
the men. Of course, unlike them, he could quit when he 
liked. He took long walks, accompanied by a shaggy-haired 
dog, to the Three Mile Cabin, a retreat where he did much 
of his writing—with a stub of a pencil. 

He traveled all over the earth in his “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great.” He lectured on a grand scale and 
in his later days went on an extensive vaudeville tour. He 
wrote a column for the Hearst newspapers and advertising 
copy for some of the largest companies in America. His 
energy seemed as boundless as his versatility. 

Hubbard oftey tilted with the literary great. He incurred 
the Jovian wrath of George Bernard Shaw by rewriting a 
GBS essay. Kipling’s agent once sued him for reprinting a 
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Kipling poem without permission. He poked fun at the pro- 
fessions. In one sweeping sentence he thus indicted the 
clergy, the law and the medical profession: 

“Honesty as a working policy was first put forth by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and his remark was regarded as a pleasantry 
until yesterday. The clergy have not yet adopted it; the doc- 
tors are considering it and the lawyers haven't heard of it.” 

He dipped his pen in vitriol when he dealt with organ- 
ized religion, for he was a disciple of Paine and Ingersoll, 
He once wrote of Christianity: “I am for it. I hope some 
day we will give it a trial.’ He called theology “classified 
superstition,” and asserted that “man’s only enemy is him- 
self and this is on account of his ignorance of this world 
and his superstitious belief in another.” 

Here is another iconoclastic Hubbardian sentence: “When 
certain unmarried men, who had lost their capacity to sin, 
sat indoors, breathing bad air, and passed resolutions about 
what was right and what wrong, making rules for the guid- 
ance of the people, instead of trusting to the natural happy 
instincts of the individual, they ushered in the Dark Ages.” 

But he never wrote or said a harsh word about Big Busi- 
ness. He put Captains of Industry, especially self-made ones, 
on pedestals. After all he was more or less one himself. To 
him “‘business is service. Therefore business is a divine call- 
ing.” And he never ceased to worship and glorify the great 
god, Advertising, once writing such nonsense as “All litera- 
ture is advertising and all genuine advertisements are litera- 
ture.” The Sage never bit the hand that fed him. 

Hubbard fought for things, too—for women’s suffrage, 
for prison reform, for juvenile courts, for the parcel post 
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system. He took an active part in the affairs of his village, 
At a time when East Aurora was in the throes of a bitter 
battle over local option, Hubbard came charging home just 
before election to lead the “dry” cause. At his command his 
Roycrofters marched in a big “no license’ parade, although 
there were many in the ranks who were not teetotalers. 

This quotation may well sum up Elbert Hubbard's phi- 
losophy of life: “I do not believe in giving any man some- 
thing for nothing. . . . The only way to help people is to 
give them a chance to help themselves. . . . You help me 
and I'll help you. We will not be here forever anyhow. 
Soon, Death, the kind old nurse, will come and rock us to 
sleep and we had better help each other while we may. We 
are all going the same way, Let us go hand in hand.” 

The Fra Elbertus would not have liked the New Deal. 

Yet Hubbard often “gave people something for nothing.” 
Needy East Auroreans often found vegetables and fruit on 
their back porches, There was no note, no explanation. The 
gifts came from the Hubbard farm. 

Hubbard was accused of paying low wages yet he went 
often through his shops, scattering gold pieces among his 
help. He instituted frequent rest periods. He provided enter- 
tainment for his people. If a person disliked his job, he got a 
chance at another. A paradoxical character was the benevo- 
lent autocrat that men called The Sage of East Aurora. 

Elbert Hubbard hated war. He wrote that “so long as 
millions of men gain a living by evolving the machinery of 
war and training for war, we will have war,” and when the 
first World War broke out, he lambasted the Kaiser with 
all the power of his pen. Accompanied by his second wife, 
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the former Wales Center teacher, Alice Moore (his first 
wife divorced him and there was a great to-do about that 
at the time), he was bound for Europe on the Lusitania to 
interview the Kaiser when a Hun torpedo sent the great 
ship down. 

He and his Alice met “Death, the kind old nurse” bravely 
and hand in hand, 

After their deaths which stunned East Aurora on May 7 
of 1915, his son, Bert, took over command of the Roycroft 
enterprises, The Philistine was abandoned at once although 
it had 100,000 circulation. Elbert Hubbard had written most 
of it alone. The Fra, which contained the writings of others, 
was continued. Later on there was a magazine called the 
Roycroft Quarterly. 

Bert Hubbard struggled manfully to keep the good ship 
Roycroft afloat. It was a losing struggle. The glittering per- 
sonality and pungent pen of his father were gone and left a 
great void. Bert by his own admission is no writer but a 
business man. The depression delivered a knockout punch. 
And there was a matter of ideals. Bert Hubbard put it this 
way: 

“Up against ruthless competition in a machine age we 
had either to give up our business or the ideals of artistic 
hand craftsmanship to which my father had dedicated the 
Roycroft Shops. We did not desert our ideals.” 

You see Elbert Hubbard’s proud slogan had been “Not 
how cheap but how good.” 

His son Bert lives on the family farm atop Hubbard Hill 
near the village. He is a practical “dirt farmer,” although 
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his "farm house” is a rather palatial one, There is a look 
of his father about his head and in his gentle brown eyes. 


* * * 


Out of the mass of legends and anecdotes surrounding 
the Fra and the heyday of his Roycrofters, I have sorted 
out a few: 

Once when Hubbard was raking leaves in front of his 
office, a Buffalo millionaire drove up in a carriage. After 
hailing the carelessly dressed leaf-raker with “Hey, John, 
hold my horses, will you?” he strode into the office and 
asked to see “Mr. Hubbard.” The office girl peered out of 
the window and said: “Why, there he is out there, holding 
those horses,’’ After that Elbert Hubbard was “John” to his 
intimates. 

A familiar homespun figure around East Aurora for years 
was Hubbard's handy man, a bearded countryman whose 
real name was Anson Blackman but who was dubbed Ali 
Baba by the Fra. He was really a simple, gentle old man 
who was a pal of all the children in the village and was 
unlettered as any farm hand. Hubbard built him into a 
fabulous character by quoting Ali Baba in his magazine 
pieces. Ali Baba sometimes met Roycroft visitors at the rail- 
road station with an ox cart. It was all part of the Fra's 
“build-up.” 

Hubbard placed mottoes on the walls of the Roycroft Inn 
with a blank space under each motto on which “if the guest 
did not like the motto, he could write a better one himself.” 
There also hung his famous “Essay on Silence” which con- 
sisted only of blank pages. 
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Charles Rosen, superintendent of the Roycroft Print Shop 
from its beginning to its close, told how he, Hubbard and 
Ali Baba once stalked into New York's fashionable Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and asked for rooms. I can’t imagine Rosen 
being anything but well groomed but Ali Baba wore his 
farm clothes and Hubbard his customary eccentric get-up. 
The clerk, a new man at the desk, gave them a quick look 
and a quick brushoff. A reporter, who chanced to be stand- 
ing by, recognized Hubbard. As the East Aurora threesome 
trudged off to the Murray Hill Hotel, they were followed 
by gentlemen of the press, armed with notebooks and 
cameras. The papers played up the story—which was right 
up the alley of Master Showman Hubbard. Soon the man- 
ager of the Waldorf was on the telephone apologizing for 
his clerk’s failure to recognize a distinguished guest. 

Once when the Fra was on the same vaudeville bill with 
Jim Corbett and Harry Lauder, the trio went out for a snack 
after the show, Sir Harry, eyeing Hubbard's hair-do, fly-away 
tie and other sartorial eccentricities, cracked: “Elbert, you 
are the only one of us who wears his makeup off stage.” 

And there was the time when Hubbard, registering at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, saw on the page this entry: 

“Richard Harding Davis and man.” 

The impish Fra scrawled beneath it: 

“Elbert Hubbard and satchel.” 

The stories and the legends still linger about the place 
where the Roycrofters wrought and the Fra penned words 
that all America read. But that was long ago. 

The memorial trees that the Roycrofters set out on the 
lawn, one each May 7, the date the Lusitania sank, are 
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growing sturdily. The ivy climbs over the walls of field stone 
and the myrtle about the base of the boulder facing Main 
St. with the bronze tablet in memory of Elbert and Alice 
Hubbard and the inscription: ‘They Lived and Died Fear- 
lessly.”’ 

On the lawn stands the heroic figure, fashioned in bronze 
by “St. Jerome” Conner, a Hubbard “pupil” and paid for 
partly by readers of The Philistine and The Fra. 

And somehow you wish that figure could spring to life— 
and Fra Elbertus, his locks and tie floating in the wind, 
would stride across the fields again, his shaggy dog at his 
heels, his hand grasping his stout walking stick, scattering 
epigrams as he goes. 

Western New York—and America—will never see his 
like again. 
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Chapter 5 
Missionary Martyrs 


The story begins in the rugged Yates-Steuben countryside, 
down Rushville-Prattsburg way, where the hills are high 
and mighty and the grapes ripen in the autumn sunshine 
along the slim, blue lakes. 

It is the story of three young people who in long gone 
autumns thrilled to the glory of those same old hills of 
home. 

The hero of our tale is a muscular, quiet-spoken, deter- 
mined young doctor who had wanted to be a minister. The 
other man is not exactly the villain of the piece but he is no 
hero. He was a lean, dark-haired youth whose burning eyes 
told of an inner hurt. He did become a minister and an able 
one. The heroine is a comely, vivacious girl with golden hair, 
a village belle. 

Both men were at different times suitors for her hand, 
She married the doctor but still the lives of the three young 
people were destined to be woven together in a strange, 
sad story that is part of the saga of America. 

For the doctor and the blond girl the story ended—in 
massacre and martyrdom—far from the peaceful Western 
New York hills, in a land of snow-capped mountains, majes- 
tic rivers and vengeful Indians, in a place called Oregon. 
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The names of the doctor and his wife went into the history 
books. The third character was denied such fame but he 
lived into old age and he died as he lived, ministering to 
the Indians in the Far West. 

The young doctor's name was Marcus Whitman and he 
was born in Rushville, the hill-girt village that is in both 
Ontario and Yates Counties and lies between two Finger 
Lakes, Canandaigua and Keuka. 

Today the modern highway that leads from Penn Yan to 
Rushville that was a rough country road when he was young 
and made his calls on horseback is called the Marcus Whit- 
man Highway. 

The blond girl was Narcissa Prentiss and she was born in 
Prattsburg, the daughter of a judge. 

And now the highway that winds through a vine-clad 
countryside from Naples to her birthplace in the Steuben 
hills bears the name of the Narcissa Prentiss Highway. 

The lanky young preacher, the rejected suitor who never 
forgot or forgave, was Henry Harmon Spalding and he was 
born near the hamlet of Wheeler along the valley road that 
leads to Bath. 

No highway has been named after him but a marker 
along the Wheeler-Bath road denotes the site of his birth- 
place and tells of his long service as a missionary in a wild 
new land. 

So the three young folks are not forgotten in the land of 
their nativity. 

me ats it 

In Marcus Whitman’s veins ran the blood of stout-hearted 

New Englanders who came to the Western New York fron- 
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tier in the first year of the Nineteenth Century. He was born 
in a log cabin at Rushville, then called Federal Hollow, on 
September 4, 1802, the third son of Beza and Alice Whitman. 

His parents sleep side by side in the little cemetery at 
Baldwin's Corners, one mile northeast of Rushville, and the 
two headstones stand straight among the many that are tilted 
crazy-like and others that lie flat on the ground. 

When Marcus was eight years old, his father died and his 
mother soon remarried. The boy went to live with relatives 
in Massachusetts and received some schooling there. He 
yearned to become a minister but lacked the funds for such 
an education, So back he came to Rushville in 1820 to begin 
“riding” with the village doctor. That sort of medical train- 
ing was the custom of the time. 

Immediately on his return to Rushville he joined the 
Congregational Church whose brick meeting house had been 
built two years before and began teaching a class of boys 
in its Sunday-School. 

The 132-year-old church is still there, set well back from 
Rushville’s principal street and in its yard is a boulder with 
a plaque that honors the memory of Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
patriot, martyr and native son. 

After a year in a medical school at Fairfield, Herkimer 
County, Whitman was licensed to practice medicine. He 
practiced briefly in small towns in Pennsylvania and in On- 
tario, Canada. Then he re-entered Fairfield and at the age of 
29 received his medical degree. 

He returned to his native hills and hung out his shingle at 
Wheeler, birthplace of Spalding, two years his junior. For 
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three years he made his rounds on horseback with his saddle- 
bags, up and down the rough roads. 

At the crossroads in little Wheeler, there’s a boulder that 
marks the site of his office there and another marker points 
out a weather-beaten building, remodeled into a garage, 
that years ago was moved back of the village postoffice. 

The young doctor was active in the Wheeler church and 
in the temperance cause. In 1835 came a turning point in his 
career. A Congregational minister, Samuel Parker, who had 
served among the Indians in the St. Louis region, was tour- 
ing Western New York, seeking funds and volunteers for 
missionary work among the tribes. He spoke in Wheeler and 
his story of the Indians beyond the Rockies who were eager 
for the white man’s Book stirred the young physician who 
wanted to be a minister. He resolved to go West as a medi- 
cal missionary. 

Wheeler is only seven miles from Prattsburg and Dr. 
Whitman made friends in the latter village where lived 
Stephen Prentiss, early settler, business man and a judge of 
Steuben County. 

Along the stream that powered his mills and a half mile 
southeast of the public square, Judge Prentiss lived in a 
sturdy one and one half story frame house. There on March 
14, 1808 was born a daughter on whom was bestowed the 
unusual name of Narcissa. 

The old house is still standing and on its lawn is a sign 
telling the passerby that it is the birthplace of one of Amer- 
ica’s frontier heroines. The house has been refurbished and 
wears a gleaming coat of fresh white paint. It belongs now 
to the Missionary Board of the Presbyterian Church as a 
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home for retired missionaries and one of them is living 
there now. 

Narcissa grew up into a lissome, queenly girl with a clear, 
strong soprano voice that rang out in the church choir and 
at village parties. She was one of a large family and the 
Prentiss home was often filled with young visitors. The 
golden-haired Narcissa, according to tradition, for a time 
attended the Emma Willard School at Troy, one of the first 
girls’ colleges in the country. It is certain that in 1828 she 
was a student at Prattsburg’s Franklin Academy. 

A classmate was Henry Spalding. He asked her to marry 
him and she refused. Maybe the proud judge frowned on 
the suit. For there was a stain on Spalding’s name, He had 
been born out of wedlock. Whatever the reason Henry 
Spalding never forgot and in later years in a far place his 
enmity for the girl who had spurned him was revealed again 
and again. 

On the lawn of Franklin Academy which clings to its 
original name, although a modern building stands on the 
site of the pioneer school, are memorials to the boy and girl 
who were classmates there so long ago, to Narcissa Prentiss 
and Henry Harmon Spalding. And in the archives of the old 
Academy is the document by which Spalding promised to 
enter the Christian ministry in exchange for his tuition 
there. 

In 1833 the Prentiss family moved to Amity, now Bel- 
mont, in Allegany County and Narcissa taught district 
schools. In 1835 the same Samuel Parker, who had fired 
young Doctor Whitman with a desire for missionary service 
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in the West, spoke in nearby Angelica and in the audience 
was Narcissa Prentiss. 

She was a devout girl and yearned to offer herself as a 
worker in the mission field. She even wrote a plaintive letter 
to the Mission Board asking if “females were wanted.” She 
found that unmarried females weren't. 

Marcus Whitman, who had found that unmarried males 
were not too acceptable either, was told by Parker of Nar- 
cissa’s ambition to be a missionary. A whirlwind courtship 
ensued and when later that year Whitman left with Parker 
for the West, he and the daughter of the judge were 
engaged. 

Whitman and Parker accompanied a fur company caravan 
from St. Louis to the Green River, a branch of the Colorado. 
There Whitman, much impressed by what he had seen, 
returned East to organize a missionary party for service 
beyond the Rockies and the Continental Divide, in a strange 
wild country beset by boundary disputes and Indians and 
known as Oregon. 

Back to Western New York came the determined young 
doctor, with two Indian boys of the Nez Perce tribe. He had 
difficulty in recruiting his mission party. By chance he met 
along the road near Howard, Steuben County, an old ac- 
quaintance, the Rev. Henry Spalding, a graduate of Western 
Reserve and an ordained minister. 

With Spalding was his bride, Eliza, a plain, quiet woman 
from Holland Patent. With Spalding also was a light wagon 
that made Whitman's eyes sparkle for he had in mind just 
such a vehicle—-to follow a trail no wagon had ever known 
before. He persuaded the Spaldings to join the party, with 
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the full knowledge that the minister had been a rejected 
suitor of the girl the young doctor was soon to marry. 

A few days after the chance meeting with the Spaldings, 
Marcus Whitman and Narcissa Prentiss were married in 
the Presbyterian Church at Angelica. He was 33 and she 
was 27 and they were a fine looking couple, the sturdy, dark- 
eyed, dark haired doctor and the blond girl in her severe 
hair-do and black bombazine dress. 

It was a hasty marriage, dictated somewhat by expediency, 
but as long as they lived, there was no question of the 
devoted love between the young couple who in February of 
1835 left on a strange honeymoon trip across the continent. 

And strangest of all, accompanying them was the man 
who only a few years before had been an unsuccessful suitor 
for the bride's hand, the lean man with the burning eyes and 
the hurt in his heart, the man of whom Narcissa Whitman 
was to write of later, with doubt and disdain, as “that man 
who came with us.” 

One hundred and fifteen years ago, when the boundaries 
of the United States extended only to the Rocky Mountains, 
a journey overland to the West Coast was fraught with peril. 
West of St. Louis there wasn’t much of anything, except 
stretches of barren plain, the formidable Rockies, the blazing 
desert, a few forts and many buffaloes, coyotes and Indians. 

On the Northwest Coast the fur companies had estab- 
lished some scattered trading posts and forts, in the little 
known region then called Oregon whose northern boundaries 
were in dispute between the United States and Britain. 
There was an understanding that the land would eventually 
go to the country that settled it first. 
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Before 1835 only a few hardy explorers, traders and 
trappers had followed the overland trail blazed by Lewis 
and Clark in the early years of the century. Most travelers 
to the Far West—and there were not many of them—went 
the long route by water around the Horn. No wagon, only 
pack horses, had traversed the overland trail beyond the 
“rendezvous,” the site selected for the annual roundup of 
fur traders and trappers. And before Narcissa Whitman and 
Eliza Spalding, no white women ever had traveled the 
Oregon Trail. 

In March of 1835 the historic journey began from West- 
etn New York, first by sleigh to Holidaysburg, Pa., thence 
by cable canal to Pittsburgh and the rest of the way to 
St. Louis by river boat. At St. Louis the overland trail began. 

At the site of Omaha the party joined a fur company 
caravan bound for the rendezvous along the Green River in 
the present Southwestern part of Wyoming. That assured 
them of protection against the Indians but not against a 
monotonous diet of dried buffalo meat, a dish foreign to 
York State palates. 

At the rendezvous the two white women, especially the 
queenly, bright-haired Narcissa, attracted much attention 
among the motley company of rough mountain trappers, fur 
traders and curious Indians. 

The missionaries parted with the caravan and were accom- 
panied by two fur traders across the Idaho desert where only 
Sage brush grew. They began to encounter real hardships. 
Food was scarce. The horses became exhausted. Baggage 
had to be reduced. The light wagon was converted into a 
two-wheel cart and that had to be abandoned at the Snake 
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River. Whitman hated to discard it. For it was a symbol. 
Finally journey's end was reached, the Columbia River 

country with its majestic mountains, rushing rivers and lush 

green valleys, a land of promise to the weary travelers. 

They had made history. In a little over four months they 
had traveled 2,250 miles. Narcissa and Eliza had been the 
first white women to cross the Rockies. The light wagon had 
gone farther West over the trail than any wagon had gone 
before. It was the vanguard of many wagons, of a mighty 
tide of emigration which eventually determined that Oregon 
Territory should be a part of the United States and not of 
Great Britain. 


* * * 


In Oregon Spalding picked his mission site among the 
friendly Nez Perce Indians. Whitman had to accept a place 
near Fort Walla Walla among the Cayuses, a troublesome, 
suspicious tribe, It was at Watilatpu, which meant in the 
Indian tongue, “the place of the rye grass.” 

The doctor built the adobe dwelling that was to be his and 
Narcissa’s home for 11 years, the first real American home 
west of the Rockies. He plowed the land and set out an 
orchard. He built a saw mill and in three years had estab- 
lished a mission, a school and a farm, and he and his wife 
had learned the Indian language. The clear soprano voice 
of the golden-haired young woman that had dominated 
village choirs in Western New York charmed the savages, 
especially the children, in this strange new land, 

The doctor ministered to the physical ills of the Indians, 
as well as to their spiritual needs. The Cayuses were a super- 
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stitious, vengeful lot. They killed their own medicine men 
when the native voodo magic failed to work. Always the 
threat of death hung over Marcus Whitman. Always he was 
patient with the Indians, even when they threatened him. 

The young couple knew many sorrows. A baby girl was 
born to them, with blue eyes and fair hair. She was the joy 
of Narcissa's heart. One day when the child was only two 
years old, she toddled off, unseen, to the river and was 
drowned. 

There was friction and jealousy within the church. Spald- 
ing seemed bent on causing trouble for the girl who had 
jilted him back in Prattsburg years before. He undermined 
the Whitmans with the national mission board and in 1842 
the doctor was ordered to take a transfer. Whitman was 
aroused. He did not want to move. He sensed the strategic 
location of his mission on the Oregon Trail and he visual- 
ized a future wave of migration to the new land. He deter- 
mined to fight the board's edict—right in the board’s home 
office in Boston. 

So in the late Fall of 1842 Marcus Whitman set out for 
the East on horseback with a male companion, back over the 
perilous trail, in bitter weather on a ride that was to make 
history. 

In the East he was a strange figure, bearded and clad in 
mountain garb, buckskin breeches, long buffalo overcoat and 
hood, and he attracted attention wherever he went, And 
that did not hurt his cause. 

He appeared before the mission board and finally won his 
point. There would be no transfer. In New York he had a 
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visit with Horace Greeley, the famous editor. He also went 
to Washington and about that visit grew a legend. 

Whitman's admirers have claimed he almost singlehanded 
saved Oregon to the Union; that he dissuaded President 
Tyler and Secretary of State Webster from trading Oregon 
to the British for a codfishery off Newfoundland. Later-day 
historians have exploded that story. 

But the doctor did see important officials in Washington, 
among them John C. Spencer of Canandaigua, then secretary 
of the treasury. And he presented the case for Oregon well. 
He gave first hand information on the richness of the coun- 
try. He proved that wagons could go over the overland trail. 
His crowning achievement was, on his return in 1843, in 
leading an emigrant train of 200 wagons to Oregon over the 
trail he had come to know so well. 

So in a sense Marcus Whitman may have saved Oregon. 
The emigration of 1843, forerunner of a mighty rush to the 
West, was a determining factor in the territory’s eventual 
annexation to the Union. 


* * * 


Back in Oregon Whitman found that Indians had burned 
his mill while he had been away. A Cayuse had invaded the 
ptivacy of his home and Narcissa had to seek refuge in 
the nearby fort. She had been ill and ever in her heart was 
the ache for the child who had drowned. 

But the emigrant wagons kept rolling in and the Whitman 
house was always crowded. Narcissa mothered orphaned 
youngsters and the heartache eased a little, 

There was a reconciliation with the Spaldings but trouble 
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loomed on other fronts. Whitman viewed with misgivings 
the establishment of a Catholic mission nearby, He feared its 
effect on the Indians who would discern a lack of religious 
unity among the whites. 

In 1847 an epidemic broke out among the Cayuses. The 
doctor did his best but many tribesmen died. The supersti- 
tious Indians blamed the paleface doctor. His life was in 
danger and he knew it. But he would stick it out and he 
uttered these prophetic words: 

“My death will probably do as much good for Oregon as 
my life can.” 

Tt was the noon hour of a cold and foggy November 29 in 
1847, when the doctor was reading before the fire and the 
house was full of emigrants and children, that the Indians 
came. A tomahawk struck Whitman down but he did not die 
at once. Narcissa was shot and she staggered downstairs to 
pillow her golden head on her husband's breast. They died 
together, in a scene of bloody horror, far from the peaceful 
hills they had left 11 years before on their honeymoon. 

There were 20 persons in and around the mission house 
that day of massacre. Fourteen were killed or died of their 
wounds. Eleven of them were men and two were children. 
Narcissa was the only woman massacred. Six escaped. Henry 
Spalding had spent the night in the Whitman house and was 
down the trail only a few miles when the Indians struck, 
He missed death by a few hours. 

The massacre aroused a storm of indignation in Oregon. 
Troops and posses mobilized and the Indians fled to the 
hills. Finally they surrendered five of their tribe as ring- 
leaders in the slaughter and the five were hanged. In the 
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capital of the nation the story of Whitman's martyrdom 
stirred the lawmakers to action and in 1848, a few months 
after the massacre, President Polk signed a bill establishing 
Oregon as a territory of the United States. Out of that terri- 
tory came two states of the Union, Oregon and Washington. 

Marcus and Narcissa had not died in vain. 

Henry Spalding spent the rest of his days as a missionary 
to the Western Indians and died in Idaho at the age of 72. 

Marcus and Narcissa are not forgotten in the West they 
helped to win. At Walla Walla, Wash., is Whitman College 
of the Congregational Church and on its campus is a Nar- 
cissa Prentiss Hall. 

There's a tall monument on the hill near their graves at 
“the place of the rye grass.” 

There’s a Whitman National Forest in the Blue Moun- 
tains and a Whitman County in Washington State. 

And at national Presbyterian headquarters atop the With- 
erspoon Building in Philadelphia, Marcus Whitman stands 
in sculptured stone, in his frontier garb, a wagon wheel 
beside him. 

So they live in history, heroic figures of the American 
saga, the sturdy doctor who was born in Rushville between 
the long blue lakes, and the golden-haired girl who used to 
sing in a little church at Prattsburg in the hills of old 
Steuben, 


Chapter 6 


Silver-Tongued Infidel 


The sturdy 150-year-old frame house on Dresden's quiet 
Main Street, a stone’s throw from Lake Seneca’s widest ex- 
panse of shining water, has been closed for a decade. 

It’s boarded up—because the village children, like young- 
sters everywhere, could not resist the temptation to stone the 
windows of a vacant house, no matter how historic. 

You would dismiss the place as just another abandoned 
old house with the simple lines and old fashioned door 
knocker of a bygone day if it were not for the marker in 
front of it. The marker tells you that the old house near 
Seneca’s waters heard the first baby wails of one whose 
golden voice was to stir America for half a century. 

On the marker are these words: “Birthplace of Robert G. 
Ingersoll.” 

Probably the name will mean little to a younger genera- 
tion but those of us who were born before the turn of the 
century well remember how our pious elders spat out the 
name as if Bob Ingersoll were the Anti Christ himself. The 
name of Robert G. Ingersoll was anathema in all the “Bible 
Belts” of the land in the late Nineteenth Century. 

For he was the outstanding heretic of his time. He also 
was the outstanding orator of the period and one of its most 
successful lawyers. He was a power in politics, Many be- 
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lieved that he might have become President of the United 
States had he softpedaled his unorthodox religious views. 
He was the friend of Presidents, poets and some preachers, 
among them the famous Henry Ward Beecher. 

Bob Ingersoll, “the great infidel,” was a minister's son 
himself. The house in Dresden where he was born on Aug. 
11, 1833 was the parsonage of the Congregational Church 
of which his father, the Rev. John Ingersoll, was pastor. 

His father seldom stayed more than two years in a charge. 
He came early in 1833 to Dresden from Hanover, N. Y. 
and in 1835 the Ingersolls were living in Cazenovia. There 
Bob's mother died while the boy was not yet three years old. 
She was a woman of spirit who had circulated a petition for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia at a time 
when women were seen and not heard. 

Pastor Ingersoll was a big, virile, handsome man who 
faithfully preached the hell fire and brimstone dogmas of 
his church, He was a stern and a strict man, with a leavening 
streak of audacity, and he mellowed in his later years. But 
the dour, repressive atmosphere of Bob Ingersoll’s home in 
his boyhood, especially the long, cheerless Sabbaths which 
he never forgot, had its share in molding his career. 

In 1844 when Robert was 11, the family moved to Illinois 
and in that prairie state of Lincoln and Douglas, the youth 
lived his formative years. He grew into a solidly built, 
winsome youth with a flair for telling stories and a passion 
for the works of Shakespere and Burns. 

His first job was teaching a country school. As was the 
custom, he “boarded around” with the families of the dis- 
trict. He chanced to be at a supper table along with several 
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Baptists who were conducting a revival in the neighborhood. 
One of them asked the young teacher what he thought of 
baptism. 

Quickly the answer came: “With soap, baptism is a fine 
thing.” That quip cost Bob Ingersoll his teaching job. There 
were many Baptists in that district. 

Then he read law in a village office and was admitted to 
the bar at the age of 21. He hung out his shingle in the 
rising young town of Peoria and soon made a name for 
himself in the law and in politics as a Douglas Democrat. 
He ran for Congress in 1860 but lost in the Lincoln land- 
slide. 

A few months after his marriage, he went to war as a 
colonel of the 11th Illinois Union Cavalry and he led his 
regiment to the bloody field of Shiloh. Later in Tennessee 
he and a dozen of his men were captured by Confederates 
under the famous General N. B. Forrest whose motto was 
“fustest with the mostest.” Ingersoll was unhorsed in the 
skirmish but he was charging with drawn saber at a whole 
Rebel regiment when his men persuaded him to surrender. 
He soon was exchanged and rejoined his command, mean- 
while making friends with the rough and ready Forrest. Few 
who really knew Bob Ingersoll hated him—and none ques- 
tioned his courage. 

After the war the colonel returned to his law practice and 
to Illinois politic-—as a Republican. He won wide renown 
as a court room pleader. It is related that once as he was 
winding up his summation in a murder trial with this plea 
for his client’s hfe, “Won't you send this man back to his 
waiting wife, to his poor children. . . . ?” the foreman of 
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the jury arose with tears in his eyes and cut in with “Yes, 
Bob, we will.”’ 

Ingersoll’s political star rose. In 1867 he was made state 
attorney general. He became a candidate for the guberna- 
torial nomination and might have won except for his reli- 
gious beliefs—or lack of them. 

From his youth his idol had been Tom Paine and one of 
Ingersoll’s first speeches, at a picnic in rural Illinois in 1854, 
had been an eulogy of Paine, which shocked some of his 
listeners. 

Ingersoll was called an atheist which he was not. He was 
an agnostic. He objected to organized religion on these two 
points; “Slavery here and hell hereafter.’ He declared the 
basis of formal religion was superstitious fear. He said he 
himself could not believe in an all-wise and powerful Being 
governing the universe, but he never stated no such Being 
existed, 

He aired his iconoclastic views on lecture platforms all 
over the country and wrote hundreds of articles. A great 
wave of denunciation arose against the big smiling man with 
the magnetic voice who had dared to challenge the faith 
of their fathers. In their antagonism toward Ingersoll, the 
old line Protestants and the Roman Catholics were united. 

Leading churchmen answered Ingersoll with voice and 
pen. No figure of the time was so embroiled in controversy, 
He seemed to thrive on it. 

After each lecture he received scores of abusive letters, 
some threatening his life. Calumny and slander were heaped 
upon him but through it all he never lost his gay good 
humor, 
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A half crazed fanatic went to Ingersoll’s house to kill the 
famous “infidel but when he saw the big man with the 
happy smile swinging down the walk, beaming on his neigh- 
bors and patting children’s heads, the would-be slayer threw 
his gun away. A demented man, saved from the gallows by 
Ingersoll’s eloquence, would, when seized with fits of fear, 
camp on the colonel’s doorstep. Just being near the big 
lawyer brought to the poor creature a sense of security. 


* * * 


All the time he was thundering away with voice and pen 
at “the old time religion,” the minister's son was active in 
politics and the law. After 1877 he lived in Washington and 
later in New York City and was said to have made $100,000 
a year in legal fees, mostly from corporations. He defended 
the Dorsey brothers in the Postoffice frauds of the malodor- 
ous Grant regime and won their acquittal. 

On the stump or in the convention hall Bob Ingersoll was 
superb. There was no orator his peer after the Civil War 
until William Jennings Bryan came along with his ‘Cross of 
Gold and Crown of Thorns” speech and then Ingersoll’s 
tace was nearly run. 

The colonels “Plumed Knight” speech nominating James 
G. Blaine of Maine for the presidency at the Republican 
national convention at Cincinnati in 1876 was considered a 
classic in an era of florid rhetoric. Here are a few lines 
from it: 


“, . . the man who has torn from the throat of treason 
the tongue of slander . . . who has snatched the mask of 
democracy from the hideous face of rebellion. . . . Like an 
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armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James G. Blaine 
marched down the halls of the American Congress and 
threw his shining lance full and fair against the brazen fore- 
heads of the defamers of his country.” 


The magic of Ingersoll’s voice stirred the convention as a 
strong wind ruffles a field of standing grain but Blaine did 
not get that nomination. His plumes were a bit bedraggled 
in the mire of questionable financial deals and the prize 
went to a colorless, respectable “Dark House,” Rutherford 
B. Hayes of Ohio. 

Nearly every campaign saw Ingersoll out on the hustings 
beating the drum for the Grand Old Party and often “wav- 
ing the bloody shirt’’ to incite his war comrades against the 
Democratic foe. He went so far as to cry out that ‘Every 
man who tried to destroy this nation was a Democrat. . . . 
The man who assassinated Lincoln was a Democrat. . . .” 
Now Bob Ingersoll well knew the sophistry of such reason- 
ing. Were he living today and confronted with such rabidly 
partisan statements, no doubt he, as did Wendell Willkie, 
would dismiss them as “campaign oratory.” 

One of the most famous of the Ingersoll speeches was first 
made at Indianapolis on Sept. 21, 1876 and was repeated by 
popular demand at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City in 1888. In it he paid this tribute to his comrades 
who died in the Civil War: 


“These heroes are dead. They died for liberty. They died 
for us. They are at rest. They sleep in the land they made 
free, under the flag they rendered stainless, under the solemn 
pines, the tearful willows, the embracing vines. They sleep 
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beneath the shadow of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine 
or storm, each in the windowless palace of rest. Earth may 
run red with other wars. They are at peace. In the midst of 
battles, in the roar of conflict, they found the serenity of 
death.” 


Of course the phrases sound overflowery and stilted today, 
but there is much imagery and word skill in them. It was the 
kind of oratory people liked in Ingersoll’s day and add to 
the cadence of the words, the bell-like voice and presence 
of the man and it is not hard to understand why he was 
regarded as the greatest orator of the period. 

Despite his hidebound partisanship in politics, Ingersoll’s 
views were liberal on many issues. He opposed prohibition 
and all sumptuary legislation, saying “‘it fills the country with 
spies and makes neighbors suspicious of each other.” 

Melville E. Stone, in an article in the New York Times 
written 20 years after the death of the colonel, asserted that 
Robert G. Ingersoll was one of the first to suggest the estab- 
lishment of a World Court of nations to insure peace. 

Nearly 50 years before the famous Scopes trial growing 
out of the action of the Tennessee lawmakers to banish the 
teaching of evolution from the public schools of the state, 
Ingersoll said: 


“An infinite God ought to be able to protect Himself 
without going into partnership with state legislatures . . . 
Surely politicians could be better employed than passing 
laws to protect the literary reputation of the Jewish God.” 


Is it any wonder that organized religion girded for furious 
battle against Bob Ingersoll and all his works? 
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The life that began in the Dresden parsonage beside the 
old Indian lake in 1833 flickered out on July 21, 1899 in the 
home of Ingersoll’s son-in-law on the Hudson. Death muted 
the voice of the iconoclast as the century was drawing to its 
close. Bob Ingersoll died as he had lived, a controversial 
figure. 


* * * 


The onetime manse at Dresden was acquired in 1921 by 
the Robert G. Ingersoll Memorial Association, made up of 
his descendants and admirers. On Aug. 11 of that year it 
was presented with due ceremony to the village as a com- 
munity center, with the association retaining title to the 
property. 

For several years the parsonage in which America’s most 
celebrated agnostic was born was used for local card parties, 
lectures, concerts, home talent shows, Christmas exercises, an 
office for tax collectors—even for meetings of missionary 
and Sunday School groups. 

It contained considerable Ingersoll memorabilia and hun- 
dreds came, some from distant points, to view the birthplace 
of a famous American. At the beginning of World War 2 
the building was closed. The association has attempted in 
recent years to raise funds to reopen the house as a sort of 
museum containing Ingersoll’s books, documents and fur- 
niture, to rehabilitate it and landscape the spacious grounds, 

The president of the association is Robert Ingersoll 
Brown, a grandson of the colonel. Its secretary is a grand- 
daughter, Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. On the list of sponsors 
appear the names of Margaret Sanger, Jo Davidson, Rupert 
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Hughes, John Collier and Percy Mackaye. The movement 
also had the support of the late Mrs. Thomas A. Edison and 
the late Oswald Garrison Villard. 

Robert G. Ingersoll has been in his grave these 50 years. 
In his lifetime the storms of controversy swirled about him. 
Maybe in death he is still a controversial figure. Be that as 
it may, the Finger Lakes country has bred few more famous 
sons than the one who was born in the old manse in Dresden 
117 years ago. 
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Chapter 7 


*“*Sha-lot”’ 


When Mark Twain visited Rochester on a lecture tour 
years ago, seemingly the only impression of the proud 
metropolis of the Genesee that lingered with the gangling 
humorist was the fact that “it has a neighboring village 
named Charlotte, but which the natives pronounce “‘Sha-lot.” 

They still do. Newcomers and yisitors to Rochester are 
aghast at the curious local corruption of a woman's given 
name when applied to a community. 

Yet actually there is no such place as Charlotte any more. 
You won't find the name on any official map. In 1916 the 
lakeside village was gobbled up by the expanding city and 
it became another ward of Rochester—the 23d. 

Rochester people still call by the old name the place 
where the Genesee River, after coursing northward 130 
miles from a little spring in the Pennsylvania mountains, 
joins the waters of Lake Ontario. There will always be a 
“Sha-lot.” Nothing will ever change that misplaced accent 
on the second syllable. 

Few cities have a ward with a more glamorous history 
than Rochester's 23d, the one that once was a village. 

Charlotte is older than Rochester. Its first settler came in 
the 18th Century, in the wake of the Revolution, when 
Western New York was wilderness. It was a lake port and 
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had a customs house when the site of Rochester was a 
swamp. Indeed had it not been for the waterfalls that pow- 
ered the mills in the pioneering time, the principal city of 
the Genesee today undoubtedly would be at the lakeside and 
not eight miles to the southward, where Nathaniel Rochester 
laid out his first village lots in the year of 1811. 

In a century and a half Charlotte has been so many things 
—a lake port where the masts of the sailing ships towered 
thick in the early time and Charlotte-built schooners plied 
the Great Lakes—a key outpost in the War of 1812, threat- 
ened by British invasion—a pleasant village with a growing 
summer colony and a busy waterfront, for always there was 
the trade with Canada across the lake—then the gaudy three 
decades when its Ontario Beach Park was “The Coney Island 
of the West,” with its big hotels, its teeming midway and 
its long excursion trains. 

Today it still is a playground, of a different sort. Now 
there is a large and modern municipal bath house beside the 
fine sandy beach and a city park with picnic benches and 
shelters where once thousands rode the Virginia Reel and 
the Scenic Railway and thrilled to the animal acts, the band 
music, the chant of the barkers and all the noise and color 
of the mad and merry midway. 

That was in the days of the excursion steamboats, the 
shoe box picnic lunches, the bicyclists and the cinder paths, 
the Gibson Girl with leg of mutton sleeves, parasol and 
pompadour; the gay blade with buttoned shoes and derby 
hat; of the two-piece bathing suits with the high neck and 
the long stqckings; of the surrey with the fringe on top, 
when mandolins tinkled in the moonlight and young voices 
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blended in “The Good Old Summertime” and “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree,” those tranquil days before the 
horseless carriage came to change a people's whole way 
of life. 

Not that “Sha-lot” today is any deserted village. Far from 
it. It is a lively place, especially during “the season,” from 
Memorial Day through Labor Day. Thousands frolic in the 
lake and on the sandy beach and picnic under the willows. 
It is a refuge for heat-plagued city dwellers. It has a large 
summer colony. It is a populous ward whose citizens think 
there is no better place to live the year around than at the 
lakeside. 

But Charlotte’s more colorful days lie in the past. 

The big hotels are gone and the long excursion trains 
rumble no more into Ontario Beach Park. River Street, 
where once the sailors roistered and where once the business 
places were centered, is quiet now. The cry “To the merry 
go round,” which was a battle call like the “Hey Rube” of a 
circus, is heard no more and there are no gang fights at the 
carousel. Even the car ferries and the big steamboats that for 
so many years linked Charlotte with Canadian ports ply the 
big blue lake no longer. 

One picturesque relic of the long ago still stands, a lonely 
sentinel, on the hill near the river’s mouth. It is the stone 
lighthouse that was built in 1822. Sixty seven years have 
passed since “The Upper Light” has thrown its friendly 
beams out into the lake to guide storm-tossed mariners. Each 
year the creeping vines weave a thicker blanket over its 
staunch old sides, where the bird colonies have settled. It is 
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a landmark of landmarks, at the place where the river, born 
of the mountains, is wedded to the inland sea. 

That old lighthouse stands on historic ground. It was 
there in 1791 that Charlotte's first settler, William Hincher, 
a soldier of the Revolution and a fugitive from Shay's Re- 
bellion of small farmers against the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, built a log shanty, aided by his 11-year-old 
son, and roofed it with the wild grass the two had cut. The 
next February, the Hinchers, man and wife, the son and 
seven daughters, came through the snowy wilds, along 
blazed trails in the forest, to their new home. They were the 
first white family to live on the lakeshore between Oswego 
and Niagara. 

Other pioneers, mostly from New England, came to found 
a village at the river's mouth. In 1805 “The Port of the 
Genesee” was established and Samuel Latta, the first customs 
agent, built a warehouse at the foot of the street that bears 
his name. Town lots were laid out and a store, a wharf and 
houses were built. The pioneers dreamed of a mighty lake 
port city and for a time their dream seemed likely to come 
true. 

For a thriving commerce was developed with Canada and 
schooners, some of them built at Charlotte, carried wheat, 
whisky, potash, pork and other products of the Western 
New York frontier across the lake. 

One mariner, who in 1807 built the first of many hotels 
that rose and fell at Charlotte, lives in history—because of 
his many voyages on the sea of matrimony. His name was 
Samuel Currier and he won and lost seven wives. Six of 
them died, four in three years. It is said he buried three in 
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one grave. Seemingly they all died natural deaths. The 
seventh deserted Samuel. In 1823 Currier’s body was found 
in the Genesee below the Lower Falls, He had taken off his 
clothes, hung them on a bush and then leaped into the cata- 
ract to join his many wives. 

In 1811 a deed was recorded which for the first time con- 
tained the term, “Village of Charlotte.” There are three 
versions of the origin of the name. One is that it was called 
after Charlotte Augusta, the daughter of King George IV 
of England, although it hardly seems probable people who 
had just won their independence from Britain, would so 
honor a member of the royal house. Another is that the 
village was named for Charlotte, the daughter of Robert 
Troup, agent for the British Pulteney land interests that 
owned the site of the village. The third and most plausible 
version is that the name honors Charlotte, the wife of Sir 
John Lowther Johnstone of Scotland, one of the Pulteney 
heirs, whose name appeared on many early deeds. Certainly 
it was named after a woman—who did not pronounce her 
name “Sha-lot.” 

Panic spread along the thinly-settled lakeshore during the 
War of 1812 when the British landed at Charlotte in June, 
1813, and, unmolested, seized salt, whisky and other provi- 
sions from the village store. In September of the same year 
the rival fleets fought an indecisive three-hour engagement 
in the lake off Charlotte, in which the enemy withdrew with 
the heavier losses. 

The Redcoats came again, on the night of May 14, 1814, 
with a fleet of 13 sail under the “hit and run” commodore, Sir 
James L. Yeo. Invasion seemed certain. The rest is a favorite 
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Rochester tale—how 33 men of Rochesterville, all its able 
bodied men, members of a militia outfit called Stone's 
Dragoons, marched down to the river's mouth in the rainy 
night and when dawn broke, marched and countermarched 
among the trees on the shore to bluff the watching British 
into the belief they faced a formidable defense force—how a 
British officer came ashore under a flag of truce to bargain 
with the Americans. If they would surrender the stores, the 
fleet would sail away without firing a shot—how Francis 
Brown, the miller and a captain of Dragoons, thundered out 
in reply, “Blood knee deep first!""—how the enemy, after a 
desultory and harmless exchange of cannon balls, sailed off, 
never to return to Charlotte. That same fleet raided Pultney- 
ville and burned Sodus Point. 

The Charlotte incident marked the first and only time 
that Monroe County men have ever had to defend their 
home soil against an invader. 


* * * 


After the War of 1812, commerce was revived with Can- 
ada. Then in 1825 when the Erie Canal was completed, 
Rochester grew into a roaring boom town, the greatest 
milling center in America, Nathaniel Rochestet’s town 
dwarfed the lake port. But Charlotte shared in the boom, 
with heavy shipments of flour to Canadian ports. 

Along with the barrels of flour and other goods that were 
shipped across Lake Ontario before the Civil War, there 
were some piteous human cargoes. Many a fugitive Negro 
slave was spirited aboard ship at Charlotte, bound for Can- 
ada and freedom in the days of the Underground Railway. 
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During the Civil War the lakeside got the invasion jitters, 
In 1864 just before the Presidential election there were wild 
rumors of a Confederate invasion from Canada and two 
field guns were mounted on the shore at Charlotte. The 
scare was short lived. 

About that time Marty McEntire's pier saloon which had 
catered largely to the lake sailors, began to attract more 
genteel patrons as lake bathing became popular. McEntire 
provided dressing tents on the shore in front of his place 
and rented out bathing suits, discreet ones that covered most 
of the human frame. That was the birth of Charlotte as a 
summer resort. 

In the 1870's the first summer colony, a few families living 
mostly in tents, sprang up at the beach. Later elegant sum- 
mer homes were built and Beach Avenue under its spreading 
trees was likened to a “little Newport.” Side-wheeler excur- 
sion boats ran down the river from the Glen House at the 
Upper Falls. Rochesterians began coming down to the lake 
in the river boats, in their carriages and in Winter there were 
jolly sleighing parties to the new hotels that had been built 
at Charlotte. A resort, a rather sedate and dignified one, was 
in the bud. 

Then came the Cinderella chapter in the Charlotte story. 
It began in 1882 when the New York Central Railroad, 
which in 1853 had built a steam line down from Rochester, 
bought a strip along the beach and river and leased it to 
private promoters for an amusement park. 

A big hotel, the Ontario, was built. Grounds were laid 
out with wide boardwalk promenades, lawns and flower gar- 
dens. A brewery built the Bartholomay Pavilion, a huge beer 
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parlor featuring shore dinners and music, along with legal 
beverages. Then came a skating rink, shooting galleries, 
sausage stands, a chute which projected bathers into the surf, 
riding devices, a band stand, vaudeville acts and all the 
elements of an amusement park, 

The park had its grand opening on August 2, 1884. Excur- 
sion trains from all parts of Upstate New York and North- 
ern Pennsylvania began to roll over the loop in the park. 
Steamboats brought excursionists from Canada. In 1889 an 
electric railway was completed from the Rochester city line 
to Charlotte, one of the first trolley lines in the country. 
It went after its share of the excursion trade. But the rail- 
road, which owned the amusement park, had the edge. Its 
trains ran right into “Coney Island.” So it built a high fence 
around the park and charged an admission fee, which was 
included in the railroad fare. Those who came by trolley had 
to pay the admission charge, in addition to their fare. 


* * * 


It is fitting that Sam Patch, the leaper of cataracts and the 
greatest daredevil of his time, should be buried in Charlotte, 

On St. Patrick’s Day of 1830, a Charlotte farmer, breaking 
the river ice to water his horse, came upon the body of the 
young exhibitionist who on November 13 of the previous 
year, in the sight of 7,000 horrified spectators, had leaped 
to his death at the Upper Falls of the Genesee. 

Sam Patch was a homeless wanderer so they buried him in 
the old cemetery along River Street with the pioneers. Not 
far from his last resting place, in later years many another 
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daredevil was to thrill the multitudes at Ontario Beach Park, 
“The Coney Island of the West.” 

Well in the van of that long death-defying procession was 
Blondin, who in 1885 walked his high tight rope at Ontario 
Beach. One of his best recalled stunts is his walking out on 
the rope, carrying a small oil stove, a table, a chair, a frying 
pan and an egg. In the middle of the rope, high above the 
crowd, he fried his egg, sat down and ate it. 

In 1892 a distinguished guest came to the park. He did 
not fry an egg on a tight rope. He was not the type. He was 
a dignified, bearded little man in a frock coat and his name 
was Benjamin Harrison. He was the President of the United 
States. When he came to Rochester on Memorial Day to 
dedicate the Soldiers and Sailors Monument in Washington 
Square, he had breakfast at Charlotte's Cottage Hotel and 
he rode down to the lake and back in the street railway 
company’s “Palace Car,” escorted by a parade of wheelmen. 

In 1891 50,000 people saw A. Leo Stevens, aged 16 and 
billed as the “Boy Daredevil of the Sky,” launch his long 
and colorful career in aeronautics at Charlotte, when he 
parachuted from a balloon. Strong winds bore him out 18 
miles on Lake Ontario, where he spent three miserable hours 
before the row boats of the Charlotte Life Saving Crew 
reached him. That “boy daredevil” later was to design the 
parachute pack and the first motor-driven dirigible. He pio- 
neered in using a wireless receiving set in an airship. He 
made daring jumps all over the nation and served as a 
Signal Corps instructor in ballooning in World War I. He 
died in 1945 in the midst of work on a revolutionary new 
parachute. 
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Nick Kaufman, the home town high-wheel trick bicyclist, 
who later performed all over this country and in Europe, 
got his start at the park in 1893, 

Circuses pitched their tents on the beach, among them 
Ringling Bros. And when the Bostock Animal Shows played 
at Ontario Beach, there was an added attraction—a wedding 
in a lion’s cage. Daredevils, vaudeville acts, name bands, 
summer opera all had their day at the amusement park, 

In 1899 a lanky, obscure cowboy vaudevillian tried his 
rope tricks and drawling patter on an Ontario Beach crowd. 
It was a flop. He quit after one performance. His name was 
Will Rogers. 

It was about that time that Rochester's celebrated ‘'Rat- 
tlesnake Pete” Gruber, operator of a curious museum— 
saloon, reptile expert and showman extraordinary, tried out 
on the river between the piers a nautical bicycle of his own 
invention, a device propelled through the water by a paddle 
wheel. But the waves tossed it about so violently and the 
strong river current made the going so slow that Pete gave 
up the idea. 

It has nothing to do with the amusement park but also 
in the 1890's, another inventor, John F. Cooney of Char- 
lotte, tinkered with a rocket-propelled airplane. He was un- 
able to raise funds to complete his invention. The villagers 
laughed at him. But he did manage to construct a fuselage- 
covered plane, which he attempted, without success, to drive 
with an oil-burning flame projector. John Cooney was a few 
years ahead of his times. 

With some of the excursions came some pretty tough cus- 
tomers. Still remembered is the trainload of coal miners who 
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came from the Scranton area and the battle they waged with 
local talent, a gang melee so fierce that Rochester police had 
to come down to quell it. And whenever the “Sullivan 
Excursion” rolled in from Syracuse with its traveling bar, ten 
extra cops were detailed to the park and the village lockup 
was likely to be filled when night fell. 

As the Twentieth Century romped into its second decade 
and the honk of the horseless carriage began to sound in the 
land, the star of Western New York's Coney Island dimmed. 
Passengers on the steamboats were fewer. Excursion trains 
were shorter. People were taking to the open road and far 
away places in their automobiles. 

When in 1916 the village of Charlotte was annexed to the 
City of Rochester, which announced plans to establish a city 
park and bathing beach, it meant the end of the old amuse- 
ment park, The curtain fell with the end of the 1919 season. 
Mack Sennett’s "California Bathing Beauties” was the fare- 
well attraction. The fence and most of the buildings were 
torn down. Fire had taken some of them through the years. 
The big Ontario Hotel lingered on the scene until 1927, 

Scarcely a vestige of the amusement park remains now. 
Only one of the many hotels that lined River Street in its 
roaring days is still being operated. It’s the Steamboat 
House, and its proprietor, Sam Leary, is the last of the old- 
time hotel men. He has been there since 1913. Nobody 
knows exactly how long the Steamboat Hotel has been there, 
certainly since Civil War days. Lake sailors knew it well. 
Now there aren’t many lake sailors. But Sam Leary can 
remember when the boats were so thick in the river opposite 
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his place that one could walk across to the Summerville side 
on their decks. 

He recalls when sailors, full of grog and fight, would 
drag their coats in the muddy street, daring all and sundry 
to step on them. If any accepted the challenge, the fight was 
on. Remember the Irish battle song, “Tread on the Tail of 
Me Coat?" Leary says that more than once he has looked 
from his windows across to the Rome, Watertown and Og- 
densburg Railroad station to see three fights going on at 
once. 

River Street is quiet now. The R, W & O, carries only 
freight. Once it brought carloads of fruit pickers from the 
orchard country after the harvest. Sam Leary sees few fruit 
pickers arriving on the line these days, riding the rods or atop 
freight cars, as if it were their right. He noticed one brake- 
man carefully picking his way around a slumbering “ passen- 
ger” on a coal gondola. 

The old, color-splashed Charlotte is gone. Only the metno- 
ries remain in gray heads—memories of Jerry Flynn’s where 
one could buy perched fish, chowder and a schooner of beer, 
all for 15 cents; of Gus Frank and his “hot’’ stand beside 
the river and under the Scenic Railway; of the Switchback 
and the Canals of Venice, of the Wishing Cars, built for 
two, with a red heart painted on each white side; of the 
House of Mirth, of the steamboats that ran to Sea Breeze 
and the old scow that plied the narrow water between Char- 
lotte and Summerville before the jackknife bridge was built 
over the river. They are gone, with the big hotels and the 
little ones, with the barkers, the bands, the trapeze per- 
formers and all the remembered things that Grandpa and 
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Grandma knew—when they were young and held hands 
under the trees in old Charlotte. 


* * * 


Out of the city’s acquisition of the former Ontario Beach 
Park as a municipal bathing beach and park rose a fantastic 
legal struggle, in which documents of 1786 were cited and 
which was carried up to the United States Supreme Court, 

After 136 years, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts laid 
claim to a strip of beach that was ceded to New York State 
by the Hartford Convention of 1786, which settled conflict- 
ing claims arising after the Revolution and rooted in grants 
of the Stuart kings of England to their colonies. 

The agreement defined "the southern shore of Lake On- 
tario” as the boundary of the territory, over which New 
York was granted sovereignty and Massachusetts the right 
to sell, The Bay State sold the tract pronto to land specula- 
tors in 1791—and that presumably ended the matter. 

In 1922, Rochester officials, in the course of routine pro- 
ceedings to acquire a clear title to the beach, raised the 
question. Massachusetts at once claimed the land, on the 
grounds that when it sold the tract in 1791, it was under water. 
Since then the park was formed out of the lake by the drift- 
ing in of sand through the years. Therefore, Massachusetts 
contended, it owned Ontario Beach, because it lay north of 
the ancient shore line. 

Finally in 1926 “the Nine Old Men” of the highest court 
threw out the Bay State’s claim, ruling that the title ex- 
tended to the water's edge, regardless of any change in the 
shore line in 136 years. 
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So today bathers sunning themselves on the sands of 
Ontario Beach are not in a little bit of Massachusetts, with 
the New York state line a few yards away where their cars 
are parked. 

Had the judges decided in the Bay State’s favor, would 
the thrifty Yankees have charged tolls to the beach? 

Sounds fantastic but anything can happen in old “'Sha-lot.” 
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Chapter 8 


Hollywood-on-Cayuga 


Few American cities of its size are better known than 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The name conjures up pictures of a great university on a 
hill, a “Big Red Team” and a college song, ‘Far Above 
Cayuga’s Waters.” 

And no visitor, whether Cornell football fan or casual 
tourist, can soon forget the scenic glory of its setting, its 
gorges, waterfalls and lordly hills, at the head of a long, 
blue Finger Lake and in the heart of “The Switzerland of 
America.” 

But how many remember—or know—that against that 
dramatic backdrop many of the early silent moving pictures 
were made, that once upon a time Ithaca was a little Holly- 
wood? 

It was in the second decade of the century when the Cali- 
fornia Hollywood was in its swaddling clothes and many of 
the movies were being made in the East, that the college 
town was a cradle of the film industry. 

Some famous stars and future stars came to “Hollywood- 
on-Cayuga” to make the serial thrillers, the slapstick come- 
dies, the mysteries and the patriotic films of World War I 
days. 

Here are a few of the big names: Lionel Barrymore, Pearl 
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White, Norma Talmadge, Francis X. Bushman, Beverly 
Bayne, Irene Castle, Milton Sills, Doris Keyon, Warner 
Oland, King Baggott, Creighton Hale, Burr McIntosh, 
Grace Darling, Lillian Walker, Olive Thomas. 

Older Ithacans will never forget that glamorous era, from 
1913 to 1920, when they did not have to go into darkened 
cinema houses to see the heroes and heroines of the silver 
screen. They could see them in flesh and blood right in their 
own backyard, For almost any corner of the city, the Cornell 
University campus or the surrounding countryside was a 
movie location. Ships were sunk in Cayuga Lake, bridges 
were burned, locomotives blown up and the gorges strewn 
with the wrecks of trolleys, trains and automobiles, that 
movie goers might thrill to the exploits and perils of Pearl 
White and the rest of a daredevil tribe. 

Today walking the streets of Ithaca, which is a county 
seat and a busy trading center as well as a college town, are 
many middle-aged men and women who remember the 
“Hollywood era” with special affection. For once they “were 
in pictures.” Their movie careers were brief but to them 
glorious. Those present-day housewives, business men, me- 
chanics and average citizens once were bit players, extras, 
stand-ins and in mob scenes. Others were film cutters, ward- 
robe mistresses, electricians, carpenters and the like. But they 
were “in the movies once” and the memories are ever green. 

When I was in Ithaca, I met an interesting lady who had 
more than bit parts in the “flickers” of 30-35 years ago. She 
is Mrs. Mary (Mame) Hennessy, Democratic state commit- 
teewoman from Tompkins County. The vivacious, forthright 
Mrs. Hennessy knew most of the stars who came to Ithaca 
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and has a wealth of memories of what she calls “the fabu- 
lous days.” 

Those “fabulous days” started before “Mame” was quite 
old enough to be in the pictures. 

Back in 1912 Theodore Wharton came up from New 
York to film the Cornell-Penn game. At that time New 
York City was the movie capital and the big studios were in 
downtown Manhattan, while most of the outdoor scenes 
were shot on the meadows of Fort Lee, N. J. Hollywood, 
Calif. was unknown as a film center. 

Decentralization of the infant industry was in the wind 
and Ted Wharton, a producer with his brother, Leo, was 
impressed with the magnificent scenery of the Ithaca region 
and its movie-making potentialities. 

So the next Summer he came back with two stars of the 
Essanay Company, Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne, 
to produce college screen romances, for which the Cornell 
campus provided an ideal setting. One was “Dear Old Girl 
of Mine.” 

In 1914 the Whartons began making one of the first serial 
thrillers, “The Perils of Pauline,” with the golden-haired, 
fearless and shapely Pearl White, born in the Ozarks and a 
former road show trouper, as the heroine: By the way, Pearl 
White was her real name. The golden hair was synthetic. 
She wore a wig over her brown tresses. Some of the episodes 
of “The Perils of Pauline” were filmed around Ithaca, 
where the cliffs of the gorges provided the proper jumping- 
off places. That episodic epic became a box office triumph 
and it “made” Pearl White and the Wharton Studios. Ithaca 
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can well claim it was the birthplace of the serial thriller, 
so well remembered by an older generation. 

The next year the Whartons projected a new super thriller 
with 36 (count ’em) episodes. It was titled “The Exploits 
of Elaine” and of course Pearl White was its leading lady. 
Lionel Barrymore played the “heavy” role of a foreign spy 
and Creighton Hale, a blond young Irishman, was cast as 
Pearl's lover—and frequent rescuer. 

In May, 1915, the Wharton Studios leased the picturesque 
Renwick Park, on the northern rim of the city (now Stewart 
Park), for a five-year term. They built some rather preten- 
tious structures, some of which, notably the present dancing 
pavilion, are still in the park. There were other, smaller 
producers in Ithaca but the Whartons were the king pins. 

Pearl White as “Elaine” was pushed off bridges, 
“drowned” in Cayuga Lake, strapped to buzz saws, saved 
from death under the wheels of onrushing Lehigh Valley 
trains, just in the nick of time. She and Creighton Hale 
drove over a condemned wooden bridge seconds before it 
blew up, while the whole population of the Groton area 
watched, mouths agape. Lionel Barrymore threw her into 
the shallow waters off Renwick Pier and Hale rescued her 
with a hydroplane, doubtless one of those crate-like affairs 
made in Ithaca at the time by the Morse Chain Company. 
There were daredevil leaps over moving trains and when an 
old locomotive was blown up, the producers got their mob 
for the spectacle—gratis. 

When it came to jumping into the icy waters of a mill 
pond at Ludlowville in midwinter, even the intrepid Pearl 
balked and a local girl, Frances White, doubled for her, 
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clad in a velvet evening dress. The same “stand-in” also 
once lay at the foot of the Cascadilla gorge for an hour in 
flimsy negligee in bitter weather. A half pint of brandy 
saved her from resultant pneumonia. Frances White is still 
alive to tell of her “Perils.” 

Verily it was Ithaca’s “fabulous era” and the doings of 
some of the film folks set the old town agog, although it was 
inured to college pranks and to spectacles. 

Most colorful—on the lot or off—of the cinema clan was 
Pearl White. She wore slacks and smoked cigarets in public 
at a time when women just did not do those things. Withal 
she was popular and Mrs. Hennessy recalls her as a genuine, 
generous person, “a real trouper.” 

Some of Pearl’s off-the-lot exploits are legends in Tomp- 
kins County. People still talk about the canary yellow Stutz 
Bearcat she drove about at breakneck speed. 

Once when she was arrested for speeding in nearby 
Trumansburg, she was haled before a village peace justice, 
who fined her $5. Pearl flipped a $10 bill to the jurist with a 
jaunty “Keep the change. I am going out of this town a 
damn sight faster than I came in.” 

And there's the tale of the teen-aged lad who long had 
worshiped the actress from afar. One day while standing in 
his yard, he saw the yellow car stop in front of the house and 
the angel of his dreams step out. She advanced toward him 
and the boy blushed and trembled. No doubt the actress, 
struck by his manly beauty, was going to offer him a ride. 
Disillusionment was swift and complete when his idol called 
out: “Little boy, may I use your bathroom?” 
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Film Stars Irene Castle and Milton 
Sills at “Holtywood-on-Cayuga.” 
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From “The Niagara “Story” by Raymond F. Yates. 


Mrs. Anna Edson Taylor, Buxom “Queen of the 
Mist,” First to Go over Niagara Falls in a Barrel. 


Movie-making in those days was primitive by modern 
standards, 

In the silent pictures, if there was such a thing as a sctipt, 
only the director was in on the secret. Mostly the plot was 
improvised as the story moved along. Action was the thing. 

There wasn’t much elaborate costuming. ‘Hollywood-on 
Cayuga” did not produce spectacles of ‘The Birth of a 
Nation” type. The gorges, waterfalls, the lake and the hills 
provided natural scenic backdrops. Should a mansion be 
needed for a scene, Ithaca residences and Cornell fraternity 
houses were borrowed. So was furniture. Often a truck from 
the movie lot would drive up to a house, take out what fur- 
niture was needed for the film and return it, each piece back 
in its place, after it had served its purpose. 

The stately Colonial pillars of the Clinton Hotel appeared 
in many a “flicker.” The hotels of the college town, the 
Ithaca, the Clinton and the old Alhambra, served a three- 
fold purpose. They were used for movie sets, they housed 
the actors and actresses and also the parties the movie 
colony staged—and some of them were elaborate ones. 

The movie makers of 1915-1920 were ingenious folk. 
If the sunlight blurred films of snow scenes, the camera man 
ordered a retake, using gauze over the film. When the rusty 
old trolley rails at Renwick Park failed to show up clearly, 
a coat of aluminum paint solved the problem. 

When a street car was sent hurtling off a cliff to the rocky 
bed of the Cascadilla Creek 100 feet below, a short switch 
was built from the regular tracks to the jumping off place. 

If the producers needed a mob for a certain scene all 
they had to do was to put a piece in the Ithaca Journal, an- 
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nouncing that at a certain hour a house would be burned to 
the ground or that some railroad tracks would be blown up. 
Half of Ithaca, the half that didn’t work on the lot, walked, 
drove or rode the “Toonerville Trolley” to Renwick and 
the studios had their mob—for free. 

Production in 1916 of the patriotic film, “Patria,” in- 
tended to foment a preparedness-for-war spirit, taxed the 
ingenuity of the directors, The script called for the sinking 
of a battleship by an enemy submarine. The man of war was 
constructed of wood and tin and papier mache and the sub- 
marine was merely a rowboat, covered with a metal shell. 
The torpedo, however, was real, for it contained 50 pounds 
of dynamite and it performed its mission spectacularly. 

The stars of “Patria” were Irene Castle of dancing fame 
and Milton Sills. Cast in a sinister role was young Warner 
Oland, later to win fame for his screen portrayals of 
“Charlie Chan” and “Fu Manchu.” Also in the cast was 
King Baggott, famous for the white streak in his dark locks. 

Irene Castle received the highest salary of any artist on 
the Ithaca lot, $1,500 a week. She had a liveried chauffeur, 
unusual in those days. Mrs. Hennessy, who played the part 
of a maid who turned out to be a foreign spy in “Patria,” has 
kept up her friendship through the years with Mrs. Castle, 
whom she spoke of as “a lovely character.” 

Burr McIntosh, the leading man in “Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford,” a movie adapted from George Randolph 
Chester's stories about two slick confidence men, was the 
second highest player in Ithaca. He got $1,000 a week. 

When “The Great White Trail,” a melodrama, starring 
Doris Kenyon, was being produced, the studios had to move 
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to Saranac Lake because, believe it or not, there wasn’t 
enough snow in Ithaca. Mrs. Hennessy had a role in that 
“silent.” So did handsome young Charles Middleton. When 
not long ago Mrs. Hennessy saw a familiar visage appear 
in a minor role on the screen of a local theater, in “Wel- 
come Stranger,” featuring Bing Crosby and Barty Fitz- 
gerald, she stood right up in her seat and yelled out: “Why, 
Charlie Middleton!" She said she just could not help it. 
She was so startled to see an old friend. 

Norma Talmadge came to Ithaca to play in a sequel to 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a film derived from the 
popular novel of that name written by Grace Miller White, 
a resident of the region. Mary Pickford was in the original 
“Tess movie, which was not produced in ‘The Storm 
Country” but Norma starred in the sequel. 

The scene of the book, “Tess of the Storm Country,” was 
the squatter colony of shacks amid the cattails of the Inlet 
swamp near the present Municipal Airport. The squatters 
lived aloof from the city. The police were about the only 
Ithaca people who mingled with them. They seldom worked. 
They fished and hunted and got their fuel off passing coal 
trains. The city finally cleaned up the squatter colony by 
buying the land, piece by piece, through tax foreclosures. 

The “Beatrice Fairfax’’ series was filmed by the Whar- 
tons, with Grace Darling, a pioneer aviatrix, and Olive 
Thomas, one time spouse of Jack Pickford, in leading roles. 
The Hearst Newspapers were interested in that series and 
“The Lord of San Simeon,” William Randolph Hearst, made 
a visit to Ithaca while it was being produced. 

Mrs. Hennessy played in the mystery thriller, “The Mil- 
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lion Dollar Reward,” along with Lillian Walker, Bill Pike 
and the handsome E, Coit Albertson. She played in two- 
reeler comedies and remembers in particular one with the 
cute title of “Cute Kids vs. Cupid.” 

Other film people that Ithaca knew were Marguerite 
Marsh, sister of Mae and onetime wife of James Cruz, the 
Hollywood director; the beauteous Jean Sothern, who 
played in ‘The Mysteries of Myra”; Houdini, the magician, 
as a technical adviser in a film dealing with the occult; a 
Russian countess with the improbable name of Valda Val- 
carrian; Durward Hall-Caine, son of the noted English 
writer and now a member of the British Parliament, and 
the dancing Dolly Sisters, who came to town to do a movie, 
but left the same day when they found the film had burned. 

Wesley Ruggles, the Hollywood director, got his start in 
Ithaca. So did Louis Wolheim, later to star in ‘The Hairy 
Ape” and “All Quiet on the Western Front.” He was a 
Cornell student when hired as a Wharton extra in 1914. 
Local boy Ray June, Hollywood camera man, began his 
career at Renwick. 

They did not call them bobby soxers in those days but 
some of the town girls and some of the Cornell co-eds were 
just as silly about the movie stars as girls are today. They 
went after autographs and they ogled matinee idols like 
Francis X. Bushman and Creighton Hale, just in later years 
others were to swoon over Valentino and Clark Gable and 
Van Johnson. In Ithaca the handsome Milton Sills was pro- 
tected by the presence of his wife and daughter. 

Ithaca’s fabulous days ended with the expiration of the 
Wharton lease in 1920. The scenery was just as grand as 
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when Ted Wharton “discovered” it in 1912. But the Finger 
Lakes weather was unpredictable and out on the West 
Coast, in the golden sunshine, Hollywood was bursting into 
full bloom, and by 1920 was the undisputed movie capital 
of the world. 

Still the memories of Pearl White in slacks and Irene 
Castle with her liveried chauffeur linger around the college 
town and the bright Cayuga waters, 
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Chapter 9 


The Call of the ‘““Thunder Water” 


The Indians did not regard the Falls of Niagara as a 
backdrop for death-defying stunts. They stood in humble 
reverence before one of Nature's grandest masterpieces. 

They heard the voices of their gods in the roar of the 
tumbling waters, They discerned mystical beings in the 
eternally-rising mist. Each year they offered up a human 
sacrifice, the fairest maiden of the tribe, and they brought 
the products of their fields and the trophies of the chase as 
tribute to the Spirit that dwelt in the “thunder water.” 

Then the conquering white men came and they, too, 
thrilled to the majesty of the scene. But they did not stand 
aside in worshipful awe. To them the mighty cataract and 
the raging rapids spoke a challenge. Here was something 
else to conquer. 

The more practical of the white men harnessed the waters 
and made them do their bidding, to create the magic electric 
power. Venturesome and glory-seeking souls sought to con- 
quer the Niagara in another fashion. Through the years 
they have been jumping off cliffs, riding barrels through 
the rapids and over the falls, swimming the mad whirlpool, 
walking tight ropes and cables at dizzy heights above the 
great river chasm. The “thunder water’ has claimed its grim 
toll of those would-be conquerors. 
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Yet into this middle of the Twentieth Century, the parade 
of daredevils goes on, although the ranks are getting thin. 


* * * 


It was only last July 13 that I met the last man to march 
in that daredevil procession. It was four days before he was 
to attempt a trip over the Horseshoe Falls in a barrel. 

Major Lloyd Hill (Major is his name, not his military 
title) is a slender, quiet-spoken, 31-year-old, six times 
wounded veteran of World War 2. The river is in his blood. 
He is following a family tradition. His father was the fa- 
mous Niagara riverman, William (Red) Hill, Sr., who be- 
fore he died in 1942 from the effects of being gassed in the 
first World War, had saved 28 lives and recovered 149 
bodies from the Niagara and who had more life-saving 
medals than any other man. 

Three times the senior Hill had gone through the Lower 
Rapids in a barrel and Major’s eldest brother, Red Jr., had 
twice made the same perilous passage, in 1945 and 1948. 

On July 30, 1949, Major Hill had duplicated the family 
feat and now a year later, he was ready for a voyage that 
only five persons had tried before him and only three of 
them had emerged aliye—a ride in a barrel over the 157-foot 
Horseshoe Falls. 

The 1950 spectacle was set for Sunday, July 17, and it 
was the Thursday before that I talked with Major Hill in 
the old Erie Hotel on Bridge St. in Niagara Falls, Ont. The 
Etie Hotel, beside the railroad tracks, is—well, it’s not like 
its swank neighbor, the General Brock—but it served as a 
pre-stunt headquarters for Major and his retinue of river- 
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men and aides, and for a few newspapermen and movie 
cameramen assigned to the story. 

Hill radiates quiet confidence. He is determined to win 
his share of family glory. He has faith in himself and in his 
ability to keep cool. “If you get excited, you use up the 
oxygen in the barrel mighty fast.” 

He expressed faith, too, in the steel barrel his friend, 
young Anthony “Jiggs” Ruffrano, had been building for six 
months in a welding shop up the street according to Hill's 
specifications. I saw the strange craft, the silver and red, 
cigar-shaped, double-cased barrel of stainless steel, 11 feet 
long and weighing 725 pounds. Inside the inner case was a 
hammock for its passenger. The keel and nose were weighted 
to insure an even ride and a vertical drop from the crest of 
the falls. The superstition-defying Hill called it Jiggs’ Jinx” 
and had the number 13” on it. He said he did not believe 
in mascots. It was a strange receptacle in which a man was 
willing to risk his life. 

As it turned out, Major Hill did not lose his life nor did 
he conquer the Niagara. According to schedule, his craft 
was launched in the river three miles above the cataract. 
Thousands watched it bob along in the current for about 
two miles. Then it struck a submerged wire mesh, used to 
control the flow of the river, which spun it into shore. 

When Hill's friends tried to shove the barrel back into 
the current, the Canadian police stepped in and forbade the 
stunt to go on, Major Hill was fighting mad when he was 
pulled out of his barrel. 

To prevent police from confiscating it, the barrel was sent 
over the falls, empty. It wound up, considerably battered, 
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in the lower gorge. There a lot of people, including Hill's 
wife and 10-year-old daughter, Molly, were waiting. They 
did not know that the barrel was empty. 

So ended inconclusively the latest attempt to conquer the 
“thunder water.” Major Lloyd Hill is a determined person. 
Later he shot the rapids in “Jiggs Jinx,” on August 6, and 
announced that he will try the Falls ride again. Maybe he 
will have done so before this is read. 


* * * 


Exhibition promoters began capitalizing on the scenic 
glory of Niagara Falls as early as 1827. 

Early that Autumn, handbills in bold type flooded the 
Niagara Frontier, announcing that on Sept. 8 “the pirate 
ship Michigan with a cargo of Furious Animals would sail 
through the tossing and deep rolling rapids of Niagara and 
down its Grand Precipice into the basin below.” 

The Michigan was an old schooner, condemned as un- 
seaworthy, which had been bought by a little group of pro- 
moters for the stunt. The “furious animals’ were a cow, a 
horse, a sheep and a bear. But the promoters advertised re- 
freshments as well as a show, and a large crowd gathered 
on Goat Island where many tables had been set. Each diner 
was supposed to leave 50 cents for his meal. 

The repast was nearly over when a shout went up, ‘The 
boat is coming.” The crowd rushed to the bank to see the 
Michigan “go down the Grand Precipice.” Most of them 
forgot to leave the 50 cents for the meal. The ship, with its 
cargo, reached the basin safely, but the bear had left the 
Michigan near the center of the rapids and swam ashore. 
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The luckless promoters had served the greatest free lunch 
in Niagara's history. 

Sam Patch, the Jersey Jumper, whose specialty was leap- 
ing off high places into foaming waters, probably was the 
first daredevil to perform at Niagara Falls. 

On Oct. 6, 1829, he was scheduled to jump from the 
Table Rock as part of a celebration to mark the blasting off 
of a dangerous portion of cliff overhanging the chasm from 
the Canadian side. Sam arrived a day too late for the event. 
In place of his jump, the schooner Superior had been sent 
crashing over the precipice. 

Th next day Patch made a 70-foot leap from the lower 
end of Goat Island before a small turnout. He advertised a 
far greater spectacle on Oct, 17, a jump from a 120-foot 
platform that had been built on Goat Island. A large crowd 
saw him kiss the American flag as he leaped and watched 
him emerge safely from the waters. After his conquest of 
Niagara, Sam Patch went to Rochester, where on Nov. 6 
he successfully jumped into the Genesee at the Upper Falls. 
A week later he lost his life when he tried to repeat the 
stunt, before 7,000 spectators. 

The night of Dec. 28, 1837 saw a thrilling spectacle, a 
blazing steamboat tossing in the upper rapids, but it was no 
part of a stunt. It was a grim incident, with international 
repercussions, of the Canadian Patriot War, a rebellion led 
by William Lyon Mackenzie against the Tory ruling clique 
in Upper Canada. 

The rebels had established headquarters on little Navy 
Island in the Niagara and there raised the two-starred ban- 
net of “The Republic of Canada.” The revolt had many 
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American sympathizers. The Patriots on Navy Island had 
been using a small steamboat, the Caroline, to bring them 
supplies from Buffalo, 

Nightfall of Dec. 28 found the Caroline moored at the 
Schlosser dock on the American side, with sleeping men 
aboard. Under cover of darkness, five boatloads of Loyalist 
soldiers crossed the river, boarded the Caroline, ejected its 
occupants and after towing the ship into the stream, set it 
afire. Wrapped in flame, it swept past the Patriots on Navy 
Island who thought it held many of their comrades. A few 
yards above the Falls, it grounded on rocks and burned. 
Later it disintegrated and bit by bit, was swept over the 
catatact. 

Rumors swept the border that a company of Patriots had 
been sent over the Falls in a blazing ship. It is not certain 
to this day whether there was anyone on the Caroline, It is 
certain that after the British “invasion,” one Patriot, Amos 
Durfee, lay dead on the Schlosser dock. The incident aroused 
intense feeling on both sides of the border, which subsided 
only with the arrival of General Winfield Scott with a body 
of American troops to preserve order—and neutrality. 

The year 1859 brought to Niagara one of the greatest ex- 
hibitionists of all time. He was a Frenchman, Jean Francois 
Gravelet, but history knows him as Blondin. On a cable 
stretched across the Niagara chasm he began a series of hair- 
raising exploits. 

At dizzy heights above the rolling waters, with his long 
balancing rod, he pranced, he walked backward, he lay down, 
he performed on stilts and with baskets on his feet. He 
crossed the abyss with a sack on his head and body, leaving 
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his arms and legs free. He pushed a wheelbarrow between 
two nations on his cable. He dropped a cord to the deck of 
the little steamer, the Maid of the Mist, far below him in 
midriver, pulled up a bottle and drank from it. His crown- 
ing exploit was carrying his manager across on his back. For 
three summers he performed at the Falls and thrilled thou- 
sands, including a royal visitor, the Prince of Wales, who 
became King Edward VII. 

After Blondin came a procession of daredevils who well 
into the 1870's sought to eclipse his dizzy feats. Notable 
among them was an Italian, Signor Farini, who did his stuff 
on a slack rope. 

The 1880's saw a score of attempts, some of them success- 
ful, to negotiate the lower rapids in barrels and boats and 
by plain swimming. A lean cooper named Carlisle Graham 
made five trips through the rapids in a barrel. Maud Wil- 
lard, who tried the voyage in Graham's barrel, lost her life. 
In 1886 a Buffalo duo, William Potts and George Hazlett, 
triumphed in a barrel, Hazlett repeated the stunt, with his 
girl friend, Sadie Allen, beside him. A few survived the 
rapids in boats. Others lost their lives. The daredevils never 
give up trying to conquer the maelstrom. 

The only swimmer who ever conquered the full three 
miles of lower rapids was a big Boston cop, William Ken- 
dall, who made it in 1886, with the aid of a cork life belt. 
A star swimmer, Capt. Matthew Webb, first victor over the 
English Channel, tried in 1883 and lost. Several swimmers 
have negotiated the stretch below the Whirlpool. No one 
has tried it in late years. 

In 1889 Steve Brodie, of Brooklyn Bridge fame, a modern 
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Sam Patch, jumped from a Niagara Falls bridge into the 
river in a suit of Indian rubber, padded and reinforced by 
steel bands, and lived to tell the tale. 

Quite a feat for the times was registered by Lincoln 
Beachey in 1911 when he flew a small plane under the 
Rainbow bridge. 


* * %* 


Up in 1901 no one ever attempted to go over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel. And nobody ever has been foolhardy 
enough to brave the American Falls, with its tons of jagged 
rocks. Five persons have gone over the Horseshoe Falls, four 
in barrels and one in a rubber ball. Two of them lost their 
lives. | 

Leading a dauntless procession was a woman who called 
herself “The Queen of the Mist.” She was a 46-year old 
school teacher and she weighed 160 pounds. Her name was 
Mrs. Anna Edson Taylor. She came to the Falls in October 
of 1901, with a crude steel-bound barrel made to her order. 
On Oct. 20, she sent the barrel over the cataract in a ‘‘test 
run” with a kitten in it, The barrel survived but the kitten 
didn’t. The next day the “Queen of the Mist” slid her 
buxom frame into the barrel, with a small anvil strapped to 
its bottom for ballast. Luck rode with the middle-aged 
school teacher, for she was tossed over the center of the 
Horseshoe into the deep and relatively calm pool. She was 
picked up, ill, soaked and with a cut over an ear, but very 
much alive. 

Mrs. Taylor went on a vaudeville tour, telling of her ex- 
perience. But her voice was harsh and she had little plat- 
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form charm. Also she neglected to take her barrel with her 
on tour, When she went back after it, it had disintegrated. 
She had a second barrel made and in later life used to sit 
beside it on Falls Street in Niagara Falls, N. Y., autograph- 
ing her pictures for tourists. 

Anna Edson Taylor, who had hoped to make a fortune 
out of her pioneer exploit, died in penury. 

Ten years passed before another daredeyil appeared. This 
time it was a cocky little Englishman named Bobby Leach. 
He made the trip on July 25, 1911 in a carefully constructed 
steel drum, but he spent 23 weeks in a hospital afterward, 
with two broken knee caps and a shattered jaw. Later on he 
went through the lower rapids in the same staunch barrel. 

The conqueror of Niagara slipped on an orange peel on 
a street in New Zealand and broke his leg. Gangrene set 
in and Bobby Leach died in bed. 

Most foolhardy of the lot was Charles G, Stephens of 
Bristol, England, the father of 11 children, who in 1920 
went to his death in a crude barrel, with a small anvil 
strapped to his feet. Only an arm, torn from its socket, and 
parts of his barrel were found. 

In 1928, 36-year-old Jean A. Laussier of Springfield, 
Mass., entered the lists. But he wanted no part of any barrel 
for his ride. Instead he used a specially constructed rubber 
ball, 9 feet in diameter, containing a vise-like cushioned steel 
framework to which he was harnessed. He took along on his 
July 4 tide tanks filled with 40 hours supply of oxygen. His 
ball bounced neatly over the precipice and he was taken out, 
unscathed, 50 minutes after the start of his journey. 

Jean Laussier is the only exhibitionist alive who ever went 
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over Niagara Falls. He resides in Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
when he examined Major Hill's steel barrel before the July 
attempt at conquest of the Falls, Jean shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t try it in that for $100,000,” he said. 

Ill luck rode with George L. Stathakis of Buffalo, a 46- 
year-old chef of Greek extraction, on July 5, 1930. He built 
a barrel that weighed a ton, of oak staves 4 inches thick, 
held in place by heavy bands of steel. It was held back of 
the Falls by a curtain of water for 14 hours. When Statha- 
kis was taken out, he must have been dead for 11 hours 
because he had only three hours’ supply of oxygen in his 
barrel, His mascot, a 100-year-old “sacred” turtle, survived. 
The unfortunate Greek had taken a pad of paper on which 
he said he would note his sensations during the trip. Not 
a mark had been made on the pad. 

So the score to date stands: Daredevils, 3; Niagara Falls, 
2. None of the “conquerors” ever got much money or glory 
out of their gamble with death. 

Still, despite the odds and the opposition of the author- 
ities of two nations, the daredevils still try to beat “the 
thunder water.” 
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Chapter 10 


The Scythe Tree 


Sleep was a long time coming to young Wyman Johnson 
one October night in 1861. 

It was quiet enough around the farmhouse, a little west 
of Waterloo, the Seneca County village named after an Old 
World battleground. A breeze blew from the South but it 
was so gentle it hardly stirred the tree tops. No wheels 
ground on the gravel of the old Genesee Turnpike outside. 
It was too early for the matin of the birds. The pleasant 
land beside two Finger Lakes with the old Indian names, 
Cayuga and Seneca, slumbered in the moonlight. 

Yet Wyman Johnson, a farm boy, sturdy in body and 
mind, who had never known insomnia, tossed on his feather 
bed in his father's house and did not sleep. 

His brain was too full of the words he had heard spoken 
earlier that night, burning words about the flag and free- 
dom, about a black people held in bondage, about a blue 
army along the Potomac, smarting over its defeat by a gray 
army at a place in Virginia that forever after was to be 
known as Bull Run, about a gaunt giant in the White 
House with lined face and tired, kind eyes, who had called 
for thousands of volunteers to save the Union—and too few 
had responded to his call. 

That night young Johnson had attended a recruiting 
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rally, along with most of his neighbors, in the little Vail 
District schoolhouse nearby. Two recruiting officers in Army 
blue and a clergyman in sober black spoke. The recruiters 
were powerful talkers but it was the words of the Rev. Dr, 
Samuel H. Gridley, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Waterloo, that impressed Wyman the most. 

The preacher's text was simple: The Northern cause was 
righteous, because human slavery was wrong and breaking 
up of the Union of States was wrong. To the man of God, 
this was a holy war, a crusade in which all true patriots 
should march. The preacher prayed that the people would 
uphold the hand of Kentucky-born President Lincoln, the 
hand that had been forced to draw the sword when Rebel 
shells burst on Fort Sumter—the Pearl Harbor of 1861. 

Wyman Johnson was a solid, sober sort, not given to 
flights of fancy, but when he finally fell asleep just as dawn 
was breaking, he seemed to hear, faint and far away, the 
roll of drums and the call of bugles, borne on the wind that 
came from the South. 

In the morning he took down his scythe from its hook in 
the barn and went to a far corner of the farm to cut some 
swale grass. He wanted to be alone with his thoughts. 

As the scythe rose and fell to the rhythm of his strong 
young arms, the throb of the drums grew louder, the call of 
the bugles more insistent. 

Suddenly he stopped his swinging scythe. “I am the elder 
son. My brother and two sisters can help Pa and Ma take 
care of the farm,” he said. “It is my duty to go to the war.” 

He left his mowing, strode to the farmhouse and told his 
parents he was going to Waterloo to enlist in the Union 
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Army. Before he walked down the dusty road, he carefully 
placed his scythe in the crotch of a sapling, a Balm of 
Gilead tree of the poplar family, in the yard east of the 
house and near the road. Then he said, with the confident 
smile of youth: 

“Leave this scythe in the tree until I return.” 

So it came to pass that on the 29th day of October in 
1861, the name of James Wyman Johnson, 26, the son of 
James and Elizabeth Goodhue Johnson, who had been born 
in Pennfield, N. H., on the first day of 1835, was written on 
the roster of Company G, 85th New York Volunteers. 

The commander was Captain John Raines of Canan- 
daigua. There were many Seneca County men in the 85th 
that Wyman knew. Mostly they were farmers who knew 
how to shoot straight but little of the art of war. 

After a little more than a month of camp, the regiment 
was off for Dixie, as a part of the Army of the Potomac 
which was under command of Gen. George Brinton McClel- 
lan. There was a lot of drilling and marching and throwing 
up embankments in the swampy Peninsula of Virginia but 
little action, McClellan was long on preparedness and short 
on combat. 

Soon the farm boys from Western New York were to see 
combat enough. In 1862 they were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the South and they fought in the bloody battle of 
Fair Oaks and other engagements not so famous but just 
as gruelling. 

They ate hard tack while their mouths watered for 
mother’s dumplings and flapjacks. They sniffed the smell of 
death when they longed for the fragrance of the clover 
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blossoms in the fields of home. They knew hunger and thirst, 
filth and pestilence, homesickness and the agony of wounds 
and the hell of Rebel prisons. 

In 1863 Wyman Johnson came home for a short fur- 
lough. He was bearded and wan and seemed to have aged a 
decade in less than two years. He was glad to see the home 
folks and the familiar countryside, clad in its autumnal coat 
of many colors, just as he had left it. He grinned to see his 
scythe still hanging in the little tree and noted that the 
sapling was growing fast. 

Then he returned to the front, to the sandy palmetto- 
studded shore of North Carolina, and bitter fighting. In a 
battle at New Berne, he was captured by the enemy and 
thrown into a Confederate prison. He won his release 
through an exchange of prisoners and rejoined his outfit. 

On April 24, 1864, a day of Union debacle, at Plymouth 
near the Albemarle Sound, in a battle that saw his regiment 
cut to pieces, he was wounded in the thigh, He was taken 
with other severely wounded to the Confederate Hospital at 
Raleigh, On May 22, 1864, he died of his wounds and was 
buried in an unknown grave, far from the long, blue lakes 
of home. 

At last the long, cruel war was over and the remnants of 
the 85th New York Volunteers came home. There: were 
388 men who never came home and of them, 245 died in 
Rebel prisons. 

Wyman Johnson's parents for years refused to believe the 
news of their son's death. They still hoped that one day they 
would see him coming down the road again, to take down 
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his scythe from the Balm of Gilead tree. His father died in 
1873 and his mother 10 years later. 

The farm passed into other hands but still the scythe re- 
mained in the tree which grew around it and took it to its 
heart. The wooden snath rotted away and dropped off. The 
scythe now lay far beneath the crotch of the tree and as the 
tree grew steadily, less and less of the scythe blade pro- 
truded from its massive trunk, 

As the years passed, Wyman Johnson’s comrades of the 
Grand Army and the ladies of the auxiliary did not forget 
the young soldier who had hung his scythe in the tree beside 
the road and who had never come back to take it down. 
They saw to it that every Memorial Day a new American 
flag waved at the Scythe Tree, as it came to be known. Now 
there is no longer any of the Grand Army left in Seneca 
County but the younger veteran groups keep alive the 
custom. 

In 1916 word was received that the grave of James 
Wyman Johnson had been found in the Confederate ceme- 
tery at Raleigh, N. C. The remains were removed to the 
National Cemetery in Arlington and reinterred and the 
farm boy sleeps there with the illustrious warriors of the 
republic. 

That same year of 1916 lightning struck the Scythe Tree. 
The bark was stripped from its sides and three limbs were 
destroyed, but Wyman Johnson's scythe blade, almost en- 
compassed by the great tree, was unharmed. The Scythe Tree 
suffered no permanent ill effects from the bolt from the 
skies. 

* =) # 
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That might well be the end of the story of the Scythe 
Tree but it isn’t. 

In 1917 the war drums throbbed and the bugles sang 
again and America went into a far greater war than the one 
that claimed Wyman Johnson’s young life. At that time the 
C. L. Schaffer family was living on the Scythe Tree Farm. 
There were two sons in that family and in the tradition of 
the homestead, both volunteered in 1918, Raymond F. for 
service in Company F, 33d Engineers, and his younger 
brother, Lynn E., in the United States Navy. 

Before the brothers left for their training camps, each 
hung his scythe in the crotch of the Balm of Gilead tree, 
While they were away, the Geneva Carpenters’ Union, of 
which Ray was a member, kept a flag flying over his scythe, 
and the Young Men’s Bible Class of the Waterloo Presby- 
terian Church did the same for the younger brother. So all 
through the first World War, three flags waved there. 

Both Schaffers returned safely from the war and two of 
the flags came down. Each brother removed the handle from 
his scythe but left the blade in the tree. They are still there, 
several feet above the Civil War blade, of which less than 
six inches now protrudes from the trunk. 

In 1861, when Wyman Johnson hung it there, the tree 
was hardly eight inches in diameter and only a few feet 
high. Now the spreading Scythe Tree towers 100 feet above 
the ground and is more than five feet thick at its base. 

One day the massive tree may swallow the blade that has 
made it famous. But even if that happens, the story of the 
Scythe Tree and of the farmer patriot will not die. It has 
become part of the folklore of America. 
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Through the years, thousands of travelers on busy Route 
5-20, the great road across the state, have stopped at the 
Scythe Tree, two and one half miles west of Waterloo, 

Of course, a lot of travelers whizz right by the big tree 
with the big sign on it and the fence around it, to foil the 
souvenir fiends. Some of those who stop buy picture post 
cards of the historic tree from Mrs. N. Spencer Lohr, pres- 
ent occupant of the farmhouse, the same one in which 
Wyman Johnson tossed on his bed on an October night in 
1861. Some of the tourists buy copies, too, of the booklet 
telling the history of the Scythe Tree, written in 1922 by 
Louise Menzer (now Mrs. George Scherbyn of Waterloo), a 
descendant of James Wyman Johnson. 

And always from sunrise to sundown the flag is waving 
at the tree in memory of the young farmer who hung his 
scythe there in 1861 when he went to the war. 

He never returned in the flesh, But they say that on Oc- 
tober nights when all is still at the Scythe Tree and soft 
winds blow from the South, that if one listens closely, one 
can hear the distant roll of drums and the cry of bugles. Of 
course it is only a legend, but they say that on such nights 
a shadowy figure comes walking slowly down the road from 
Waterloo. He wears a faded uniform of Union blue. He 
stops at the Balm of Gilead tree, gazes at it as if marveling 
at its growth and feels the edge of the scythe blade in its 
massive side. Then as the figure vanishes into the mists of 
the night, a young voice calls back across the years: 

“Leave the scythe there until I return.” 
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Chapter 11 


The Last Council House 


There are many buildings in the Genesee Country that 
are very old. Some of them are handsome. But the oldest 
of them all is far from handsome. 

It is built of logs that were hewn from the virgin forest 
when York State was a province of the British Crown and 
before ever a white settler’s ax rang out in this old Indian 
land. 

The logs of the old house are a foot or more thick, dove- 
tailed at the corners and their crevices once were packed 
with moss and plastered in with clay. Now they are chinked 
with cement. For this is a very historic house and it must be 
held together. 

In the center of its roof of large split shingles is a smoke 
vent in lieu of a chimney. But it has been many a moon since 
a fire has blazed on its earthen floor. 

It is the last Council House of the Senecas, a link with 
the proud past of the Indian nation that guarded the West- 
ern Door of the symbolic Long House of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 

Today it stands amid the scenic grandeur of Letchworth 
State Park which was called in the olden days Portage be- 
cause there the Senecas had to carry their war canoes around 
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the three falls that thundered in the grand canyon of the 
Genesee. 

For a century the “Little Long House’’ stood elsewhere— 
some 15 miles up river at the southernmost “‘castle” of the 
Senecas, the village of some 30 log huts named Caneadea, 
“where the heavens rest upon the earth,” because of the 
wide openings in the forest there. 

It was built during the Revolution, probably in 1870, the 
year after a rebel army under General Sullivan raided the 
Seneca homeland. British soldiers, sent from Fort Niagara 
under orders of Guy Johnson, the Mohawk Valley Tory, 
helped the Indians build it. It was a gesture of good will 
toward the Seneca allies of the Crown. Three great stones 
were taken from the bed of the Genesee to make the hearth 
for the stone fireplace that still stands at one end of the 
Council House. 

Today an historical marker stands at the site of the Coun- 
cil House in a field on the east bank of the Genesee, nearly 
opposite the hilltop campus of Houghton College in north- 
ern Allegany County and not far from the white man’s 
village of Caneadea on the other side of the river. 

Ghosts people the last Council House of the Senecas. You 
peer through the paneless windows with the bars across 
them or through the screening of the two doors that are 
never opened unless by a park caretaker and in fancy you 
see again the sachems and the chiefs around the council fire. 
They are grave and ceremonious men, leaders of a nation. 

After the pipes are smoked, they rise to speak, one by 
one. The smoke-grimed walls of the Council House echo 
again to the compelling oratory of Red Jacket, to the calmer 
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eloquence of Cornplanter, to the voices of the hierarchy of 
the Genesee, chiefs with such picturesque names as Little 
Beard, Tall Chief and Half Town, and of old John Hudson, 
who was head man at Caneadea Town. 

Again you see the warriors leave the Council House and 
march down the river trail, silently and in single file, to 
join their Tory allies on the warpath, in raids on frontier 
white settlements. With the redskins is a white man, Cap- 
tain Nellis, the renegade who lives at Caneadea with his 
Indian wife and half breed children. 

And you see white prisoners brought to Caneadea Town 
and forced to run the savage gauntlet of whips, stones and 
clubs, for 30 yards from the river bank to the Council 
House. 

A white girl, bride of an Indian warrior, with her papoose 
strapped upon her back, stops overnight at Caneadea on a 
long walk from the Ohio River to a new home on the 
Genesee. She is footsore and weary but she is near her 
journey’s end, Little Beard’s Town, near the present Cuyler- 
ville. Her name is Mary Jemison and she is to remain most 
of her days in that lovely valley, to become the fabulous 
“White Woman of the Genesee.” 

Today near the Council House in Letchworth Park and 
near the log cabin she built for her daughter, ‘The White 
Woman” stands in sculptured bronze, not the bent old 
woman the first white settlers knew but the gallant young 
mother who walked the wilderness trails so long ago. 

After the Revolution, Caneadea village of the Senecas be- 
came part of the reservation of that name, which was set 
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aside for the nation by the Big Tree Treaty of 1797 and the 
Council House was much in use. 

In 1826 the Senecas sold their lands and abandoned the 
reservation and its Council House. A pioneer, Joel Seaton, 
bought the land where it stood and moved the building 
nearer the road that had been an Indian trail. He used it as 
a dwelling and repaired the roof, but otherwise did not 
alter it. 

The historic house fell into disuse and decay and for years 
it stood along the river road, forlorn and neglected. Few 
visited it and it seemed doomed to rot away into oblivion. 

In 1859 a wealthy and philanthropic-minded Buffalo in- 
dustrialist, William Pryor Letchworth, bought a large tract 
around the falls of Portage as a Summer estate, He built a 
noble white-pillared mansion near the Middle Falls and he 
called his estate Glen Iris, because of the rainbow hues that 
mingled with the spray of the cataract. 

Letchworth became interested in the history of the region 
and particularly in its Indian lore. In 1870 he purchased the 
abandoned Caneadea Council House and at his own expense 
had it dismantled with each piece carefully marked. Then 
it was reassembled on a plateau near his mansion just as 
carefully and its weak spots reinforced. 


* * * 


Within its walls was to be re-enacted one more chapter 
in the drama of the Genesee. 

On Oct. 1, 1872 when Glen Iris was aflame with autumn’s 
many colors, a fire blazed again for the first time in nearly 
50 years on the floor of the old Council House. 
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It was the last council fire on the Genesee and around it 
gathered the descendants of famous chiefs of two Iroquois 
nations, the Senecas and the Mohawks, the greatest powers 
of the old confederacy. The meeting healed an old rift be- 
tween the Mohawks who had gone into exile in Canada 
under their great leader, Joseph Brant, after the Revolution 
and who had fought with the British in the War of 1812, 
and the Senecas, who had remained in York State and 
espoused the American cause in the second war with Eng- 
land. 

From Canada came Capt. W. J. Simcoe Kerr, grandson 
of Brant, wearing that Mohawk chieftain’s tomahawk in his 
belt, to smoke the pipe of peace with the descendants of 
Red Jacket, Cornplanter and other Seneca chiefs and of 
Mary Jemison. All were in full ceremonial regalia. 

They sat on rustic benches around the fire. In the old days 
they would have squatted on the floor. A comfortable chair 
was provided for an aging and distinguished white guest, 
snowy-haired, urbane Millard Fillmore of Buffalo, a former 
President of the United States, who during the ceremonies 
presented a medal to each Indian. 

Again the walls of the old Council House resounded to 
the matchless oratory of a race of orators. One of the speak- 
ers was Nicholson Parker, a grand nephew of Red Jacket. 
He wore a shoulder scarf and arm bands of richly beaded 
embroidery and a fringed woven belt of brilliant colors, 
symbols of his tribal rank, After smoking the tomahawk 
pipe that had belonged to his famous silver-tongued ances- 
tor, Parker arose and the shade of Red Jacket must have 
looked down in approbation as the words rolled out: 
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“Brothers. . . . In this ancient Council House, before its 
removal to this spot, our fathers, sachems and chiefs, often 
met to deliberate on matters of moment to our people in 
the village of Ga-o-yah-de-o (Caneadea). We are to rake 
over the ashes on its hearth, that we may find perchance a 
single spark with which to rekindle the fire and cause the 
smoke again to rise above this roof as in days that are past. 
The smoke is curling upward and the memories of the past 
are enwreathed with it. 

“Brothers, when the confederacy of the Iroquois was 
formed, a smoke was raised which ascended so high that all 
the nations saw it and trembled. . . . Our fathers of the 
Ho-de-no-sau-nee (Long House) were once a powerful 
nation. They lorded it over a vast territory comprising the 
whole of the State of New York. Their power was felt from 
the Hudson to the banks of the Mississippi and from the 
great basins of sweet water in the North to the bitter waters 
of the Mexican gulf. We have wasted away to a remnant of 
what we once were. 

“Brothers, we are holding council, perhaps for the last 
time, in Gen-nis-heo (Genesee). Brothers, we came here to 
perform a ceremony but I cannot make it such. My heart 
says that this is not a play or a pageant. It is solemn reality 
to me and not a mockery of days that are past and can 
never return. Neh-hoh—this is all.” 

“Neh-hoh"—the audience echoed the closing word. It 
was as the chanting of a requiem for the lost glory of a 
once mighty people. Other speakers, brave in plumes, beaded 
sashes and belts and all the panoply of Indian ceremonial, 
followed Parker. Cornplanter’s grandson, old Solomon 
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O’Bail, extended the hand of fellowship to Colonel Kerr, 
the descendant of the Mohawk Brant, and tears stood in the 
eyes of both men, members of a race trained never to show 
emotion. 

There was another ceremony that day. This one was held 
outdoors and in it, the man responsible for the historic 
gathering and for the preservation of the Council House, 
William P. Letchworth, was made a member of the Wolf 
Clan and given the name of Hai-wa-ye-is-tah, “the man who 
always does the right thing.” 

While the embers died in the last council fire of the 
Seneca nation, the fading rays of Autumn sunlight played 
upon a colorful scene on the lawn of the Letchworth man- 
sion, as the Indians in their bright costumes moved in their 
stately dances and chanted their ancient ceremonial songs 
to the thunderous obligato of the waterfall in “The Glen of 
the Iris.” 
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The master of Glen Iris, the “man who always does the 
right thing,” has been dead these 40 years but thousands 
upon thousands have visited the beautiful park that belongs 
to all the people of the state because of his generous gift. 

The last Council House of the Senecas still stands beside 
the statue of Mary Jemison and the log cabin that “The 
White Woman” built, but some of the visitors to the park 
do not bother to walk up the hill a few yards from the main 
road to see them. 

It is said that on the log wall of the interior of the Coun- 
cil House is carved a rude symbol of the Cross, along with 
the sacred totem of the Snipe Clan. 
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On its exterior, where all may see, are examples of carv- 
ing of another sort, the initials of sweethearts and swains, 
who through the years have visited the Council House, such 
initials as “M.H.” and "J.F.” within a crudely carved heart. 

Some might call that desecration of a historic wall. But 
at least the youngsters did find their way to the last Council 
House of the Keepers of the Western Door, so saturated in 
history. 
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Chapter 12 


Last of the Covered Bridges 


Young Farmer Buck, homeward bound with his wagon 
filled with feed for his stock, still had two miles to go when 
the storm struck in all its fury. 

It was one of those midsummer tempests that we Up- 
staters know so well, with their awesome medley of roar- 
ing wind, lightning flash, thunder clap and sheets of blind- 
ing rain. 

Young Farmer Buck goaded his sturdy roans to a gallop 
as he made for the covered bridge, luckily only a few hun- 
dred yards away. The rattle of its planks under his wheels 
was welcome music. He halted his team and waited, in the 
shelter of the old bridge, for the storm to cease. 

For three quarters of a century the enclosed wooden 
bridge had spanned the narrow winding stream. Young 
Buck's father had helped build it before the War Between 
the States. Young Buck himself had romantic memories of 
“The Kissing Bridge” as generations of swains and lassies 
of the countryside had known it. 

Now, as the rain began to beat upon its roof and sides, 
as the wind tore past and the thunder boomed, he blessed 
the old covered bridge. It was sanctuary, “a covert from 
the tempest.” Within its walls he was as snug and dry as 
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were his wife and babies in the farmhouse on the hill two 
miles away. 


* * * 


The name, Farmer Buck, is fictitious and so is the incident 
although it has happened time and again in this Upstate 
land. 

Now you are saying, “Oh, yes, but only years ago. Coy- 
ered bridges are now as extinct as covered wagons. They 
went out with the livery stable, buggy whips, buffalo robes, 
singing schools and husking bees,” 

You are wrong. The incident could have happened in 
Western New York this past Summer—but only in one 
place. 

The scene would have to be in the Town of Bennington, 
Wyoming County, close to the Erie County line, where 
Potter Road, a narrow dirt highway, is carried over Cayuga 
Creek between Cowlesville and Folsomdale by the last cov- 
ered bridge in all Western New York. 

Covered bridges by no means live only in old picture al- 
bums and in oldsters’ memories. There are 36 of the pic- 
turesque structures still standing in New York State, as this 
is written. 

Most of them are in the eastern counties, The only one in 
the Finger Lakes region is across the west branch of the 
Lake Cayuga inlet in the Town of Newfield, Tompkins 
County, southwest of Ithaca. It was built in 1853. 

Of the remainder, 12 are in Delaware County; Ulster has 
6; Sullivan and Washington, 4 each; Herkimer and Rens- 
selaer, 2 apiece and there is one in each of the following 
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Last of Western New York’s Covered 
Bridges, the Oldtimer near Cowlesville. 
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Granger Homestead, “Built in the Year 1814 when 
Canandaigua and the Republic Both Were Young.” 





counties: Essex, Otsego, Saratoga and Schoharie. Each pass- 
ing year sees gaps in the ranks. Three have gone from the 
scene in the last two years and several others seem doomed 
by flood control projects. 

Those that are left are mostly on the back roads and they 
span minor streams, with the exception of the Delaware 
River's two branches in Delaware County. Picturesque, and 
with some of them echoing the state’s Dutch ancestry, are 
the stream names: Beaver Kill, Shadow Brook, Neversink 
River, Wall Kill, Dry Brook, Batten Kill and Willowemoc 
Creek. 

Many New York Staters are interested in covered bridges 
and their lore. Foremost among them is Richard S. Allen, 
postmaster at Round Lake, Saratoga County. He has com- 
piled a list of every remaining covered bridge in the state, 
with its location, length, type of truss, year of its erection and 
in most cases, the name of the builder. He has a book ready 
for publication on “New York State Covered Bridges” and is 
co-editor of the national magazine, Covered Bridge Topics. 
This mimeographed magazine is published thrice yearly at 
Anderson, Ind., and “stands ready to serve any agency or 
individual for the common welfare of covered bridges, dis- 
semination of information on that subject and the rendering 
of assistance to collectors.” 

Allen’s data shows that the oldest of the remaining cov- 
ered bridges in Upstate New York was built in the 1840's 
and that the youngest rose in 1907, which was about the 
time so many of them started disappearing, with the advent 
of the horseless carriage and “hard” roads. 

* * * 
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The origin of the covered bridge is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. They are by no means peculiar to America. A 
covered bridge was built in Babylon in 783 B.c. 

Here is the way one historian traces the birth of the cov- 
ered bridge in America: 

In the late 1700's bridge builders discovered that the 
trusses of the framework supporting the wooden bridge 
would last longer if they were boarded in and protected 
against the weather. Then it was found that these struc 
tures needed protection against the wind so there was over- 
head bracing. The pioneers decided that the entire structure 
should be protected against the elements—and so the cov- 
ered bridge was born. 

In the early 1800's the merits of the covered bridge 
formed a lively subject for debate. By 1810 the consensus 
of engineers was that the covered structures had greater 
durability. 

Many theories have been advanced for the reason for cov- 
ering bridges but the most widely held opinion today is that 
the structures were given roofs and sides to protect the 
wooden floors and supporting beams from deterioration 
from moisture. Some people have believed that their pur- 
pose was to provide shelter for the men who drove horse- 
drawn wagons on long hauls along lonely roads in all sorts 
of weather, like our Farmer Buck of the opening paragraphs. 

Another legend is that bridges were covered out of con- 
sideration for timid horses who might shy at the sight of 
water. 

But the pioneers of America were practical men and it 
seems most plausible that they covered their bridges so that 
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they would last longer, particularly because the complicated 
joints, held together with wooden pins, were vulnerable to 
the effects of weather and would likely rot away rapidly if 
not protected. Many of the old structures did not contain a 
single nail. 

In the early days they were built by villages or townships 
and sometimes by private enterprise. In most cases they were 
paid for by tolls. Some of the best paying bridges were those 
between a settlement and a tavern. Some astute bridge ten- 
ders made celebrants pay the round trip fee on the first 
crossing, for there were those who tried to dodge the return 
toll by running the bridge in the dark or by climbing up 
and crossing on the roof. 

Here are typical tolls charged in the early days: Foot pas- 
senger, one cent; horse and rider, 4 cents; carriage and horse, 
10 cents; sleigh and horse, 5 cents; passenger vehicle with 
more than one horse, 20 cents; farm wagon with two beasts, 
10 cents; each cow, one cent; each sheep or swine, one-half 
cent. Only one person, the driver, could pass free of toll. 

There were fines for those who broke the rules, such as 
going over the bridge faster than a walk. 

Sometimes communities raised the funds to build the 
bridges by conducting lotteries. In one case when the church 
folk protested, the rules were changed so that church-goers 
were allowed to pass free on Sunday mornings but still the 
Opposition was not downed. 

A little story lingers about the construction of the cov- 
ered bridge at Blenheim over the Schoharie Creek in Scho- 
harie County, which was built in 1854-55 and is of un- 
usual “double-barreled” design, with separate sections for 
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each lane of traffic. It is 225 feet long and is one of the 
longest single-span covered wooden bridges in the world. 

Its builder, Nicholas Powers, was an ardent temperance 
man. But some of his workmen did not share his “dry” 
views. "Tis said these men would hide their jug of forbidden 
New England rum in a convenient stone abutment, but to 
their dismay the builder was on hand when the stonework 
was completed and there was no opportunity to remove the 
jug—so there it reposes to this day, 


* * * 


Western New York’s only remaining covered bridge is 
-one mile and one half south of Cowlesville and serves a little 

used town road but it is within sight of busy Route 239. It 
was built in 1874 and was restored more than a decade ago. 
It is the last of five such wooden bridges which once spanned 
the Cayuga Creek within a distance of five miles. 

It is painted white, but its appearance is marred by a hole 
in one side where the boards either have rotted away or been 
torn off by souvenir hunters. The practice of dumping refuse 
around its approach does not add to its aesthetic charm. 

The bridge is 100 feet long, fastened together with 
wooden pins, is 13 feet wide, just right for one way trafhe 
and has a clearance of about 13 feet. 

In Summer it gets a lot of attention from sightseers who 
go out of their way to gaze at and photograph one of the 
last links with horse and buggy days. Covered bridge addicts 
from Buffalo and Rochester make Sunday pilgrimages to-this 
“Last of the Mohicans” in Western New York. A decade 
ago the old bridge almost got into the movies. The Holly- 
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wood company which produced “The Great Waltz” had 
shots taken of the Cowlesville old-timer for use in the pic- 
ture but when the film came out, another covered bridge 
had been substituted. 

The bridge was almost new when a young Buffalo girl 
used to ride over it on her way to visit her grandfather in 
his Colonial home at little Folsomdale. Her name was 
Frances Folsom and she became mistress of the White 
House as the bride of Grover Cleveland. 

Seemingly covered bridges were not numerous in the im- 
mediate Rochester area although the bridge that carried the 
Tonawanda Railroad, first line to enter the city in the 1830s, 
over the Erie Canal, was a covered one. 

There were several in the Genesee. Valley but none are 
left today. The last passed from the scene some 60 years ago. 
The Genesee River was spanned by a covered bridge near 
Avon; another on the Geneseo-York Road; an old-timer at 
Mount Morris near the dam and one at the “ghost town” 
of St, Helena, north of Letchworth State Park. 

In the Upper Valley, three miles south of Fillmore the 
famous Lattice Bridge, so called because of the lattice work 
on its sides, stood over the Genesee until about 1889 when 
it was washed out in a Spring freshet. In Winter the floor 
of the bridge was flooded and allowed to freeze so that the 
sleighs could slide across without difficulty. Also between 
Fillmore and Centerville in Northern Allegany County was 
the old red McKean bridge that was torn down some 60 
years ago. 

And these was the covered structure that carried the tracks 
of “The Peanut Line’ of the New York Central Railroad 
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across the Honeoye Creek near the mill dam at Honeoye 
Falls. It was replaced about 1893. 

Until 1910-11 Orleans County had two covered bridges, 
one at Two Bridges, now called Three Bridges, and the 
other at Kenyonville, both in the Town of Carlton. The one 
across the Oak Orchard Creek at Two Bridges was built 
around 1847 and the Kenyonville span about 1870. 

These are only some of the picturesque structures that 
once dotted the Upstate countryside, in those tranquil days 
before the honk of the motor car drowned out the rattle of 
wagon wheels over loose planks of covered bridges. 

Now only a few are left, relics of the American past, 
meccas for historians and camera fans. But the covered 
bridges live on Christmas cards, on paintings and prints, 
They possess a glamor today they never knew in Grandpa's 
time when they were merely an accepted part of the land- 
scape. 

If the old bridges could speak, they could tell of many 
things—of the travelers who found refuge within them from 
the tempests, of the militia that marched across their planks, 
of the civilian parade through the years of the surreys, the 
buggies and the wagons, of the toll takers and the prank- 
sters, of the show bills and patent medicine signs that plas- 
tered their walls in a bygone time. 

There are more tender memories, too, of the lads wha 
swam naked under the wooden beams, of the patient fisher- 
men, of the cooing doves that nested in the rafters and the 
cooing couples that made a love tryst at “The Kissing Bridge” 
and the swains who went buggy riding on long gone summer 
nights with their “‘best girls” and who took their sweet toll 
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in the darkness of the covered bridge, a kiss for every plank. 
And there are the initials carved on the old walls by hands 
that long since are cold and still. 

It would be well for York State to keep its few remaining 
covered bridges, for there’s a heap of sentiment attached to 
them. 
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Chapter 13 


The Last Sextuplet 


So many things come in lots of six, 

So many times you say to the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, “I'll take half a dozen of those.’ 

But babies don’t come in lots of six very often. In fact 
it has happened only six times in recorded medical history. 

A Dr. Hellin once delved into the statistics of multiple 
births and put his findings into a book, He rated the possi- 
bility of triplets as 1 in 7,700 births; the odds against 
quadruplets as 6 million to 1 and quintuplets (remember 
the Dionne girls?) as 500 million to 1. 

When the doctor came to sextuplets, he gave no figures 
but observed that “'sextuplets represent the limit of human 
multiple births and are extremely rare.” 

In case you are wondering why all these statistics, they 
are leading up to the introduction of an 84-year-old Upstate 
woman who is undoubtedly the only living sextuplet in 
America. There may be some in Europe as there is record 
of sextuplets being born in Italy in 1888. 

The last American sextuplet is Mrs. Alincia Bushnell 
Parker, who until this Spring, lived for 47 years on the shore 
of aptly-named Silver Lake in the hills of Wyoming County, 
near the once famous Methodist Assembly grounds. Now 
she is in a nursing home near Wyoming, N. Y. She has an 
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indomitable spirit but the infirmities of age finally decreed 
that she should not live alone in her lakeside cottage. 

Mrs. Parker jealously guards a document dated “Chicago, 
Sept. 15, 1866” and signed by Dr. James Edwards, attending 
physician, and Miss Pissila Bancroft, midwife and nurse. 
The paper, proving her claim to fame, reads: 

“This is to certify that Mrs. Jennie A. Bushnell, wife of 
J. L. Bushnell, in the city of Chicago on the 8th day of 
September, 1866, gave birth to six living children, three 
girls and three boys.” 

The boys were named Alberto, Norberto and Loberto and 
the girls, Lucy, Alice and Alincia. 

Lorberto died in Chicago at the age of seven months and 
Lucy a month later. The four others lived on into the 
Twentieth Century. Norberto died in Buffalo in 1905; 
Alberto in Albion in 1940 and Alice Bushnell Hughes, wife 
of a minister, in Arizona in 1946. 

And now there’s only stout-hearted Alincia Parker left 
of the Bushnell sextuplets who made history 84 years ago. 


* * * 


Yet an event which had happened so seldom in all history 
received scant attention in 1866. There was no radio to 
spread the astounding news around the world. No news- 
paper syndicate rushed agents to Chicago to bid for exclusive 
picture and story rights. There was no silver screen on which 
the tiny figures might be seen by millions. No curious 
crowds traveled miles to the Bushnells’ door. 

But Alincia Parker does recall that when she was a young 
girl, she and her surviving brothers and sisters were offered 
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places in a circus at a fancy price and her parents would have 
none of it. 

Her father was a bookkeeper and when the children were 
young, the family came East and he worked in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Lockport and Albion. In the two latter places he 
was employed by quarrying interests when that industry was 
at its peak along the Erie Canal. 

The mother of the sextuplets was a Frenchwoman and a 
former actress, James Bushnell met and wooed Jennie Le 
Charlton in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Parker has dimming memories of her girlhood in the 
Lockport area, of the great canal locks there and of a white 
horse she used to ride. A half century ago she married 
Daniel Parker and they went to live at Silver Lake, near 
the Assembly Grounds. It was a busy place, a “Little Chau- 
tauqua” in those days. The Parkers had a little store and 
sold newspapers and other goods to the cottagers and the 
hundreds of others who visited the pretty little lake in the 
green hills in the Summertime. 

After her husband's death Mrs. Parker continued to live 
in a year-around cottage next door to the Silver Lake Post- 
office. For 35 years she walked every working day the four 
miles to and from her job in the Perry Knitting Mills. Some 
nights she would walk to Perry to see a movie and hike 
home again after the show. 

Then one night in 1947 when she was bound on foot to 
the movies in the village, she was run down by an auto- 
mobile and was seriously injured. She spent some time in a 
hospital and was never the same spry woman again, although 
until a few months ago, ‘“‘Lincha,” as the countryside knows 
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her, kept her own house and occasionally went to the movies 
—in neighbors’ cars. The knitting mill management saw to 
it that she was supplied with free movie tickets. 

“I guess show business is in my blood,” she told me. 
“My mother was an actress, you know, and I've always liked 
all kinds of shows. If I'd had my way, I would have gone 
into the circus when I had the chance as a girl.” 

Now she has to be content with radio and television in 
the nursing home. 


* * * 


Through the years every once in a while some newspaper 
or magazine would dig up the story of the Bushnell sex- 
tuplets and the clipping would go into Mrs. Parker's volumi- 
nous collection. 

It was in 1930 that the white light of national publicity 
beat upon the widow of Silver Lake. The late Robert L. 
Ripley, who scoured the ends of the earth for the unusual, 
put Mrs. Parker in his “Believe It or Not” feature which 
appeared in newspapers from coast to coast. Not only that 
but he invited Alincia to visit New York as his guest, all 
expenses paid. 

Mrs. Parker's eyes still glisten as she tells of those glorious 
ten days in the Big Town. 

“Bob Ripley was so good to me. I rode both ways on the 
Pullman cars. I was on a nation-wide broadcast. I saw ten 
shows and went to six night clubs. I met Rudy Vallee, Jimmy 
Fiddler, Jackie Coogan, Beatrice Lillie, Bing Crosby and 
other famous folks. It was the greatest time of my whole 
life.” 
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Then in 1934 out of the backwoods of Canada came the 
amazing story of the birth of the five Dionne daughters and 
of the country doctor, Allan Dafoe, who saved their lives. 
Again the old story of the Bushnell sextuplets was revived 
and Mrs. Parker basked in the reflected glory of the quin- 
tuplets. But “some folks tried to cast doubt on our claim 
to being sextuplets,” she recalls, her eyes misting a little. 
Alincia had her certificate and Ripley, who verified every 
one of his “Believe It or Nots,” backed up her claim. 

Dr. Dafoe became interested in the Western New York 
sextuplets and Mrs, Parker said he was arranging for her 
to visit the quintuplets at the time of his death. 

And now the last of the sextuplets is alone—save for her 
clippings and her memories of brief glory in the Big Town 
where she met “the famous folks.” 
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Chapter 14 


Some History-Haunted Houses 


Gideon Granger built the mansion house in the year of 
1814, when Canandaigua and the republic both were young. 

Because he had an abiding faith in the future of this fron- 
tier, it was a staunch and stately house he built, far back 
from the principal street and amid a vast sweep of grounds. 

"Tis said that Thomas Jefferson had a hand in its design 
but that may be legend. Certainly the noble simplicity of its 
lines have a Jeffersonian touch. And Gideon Granger of 
Connecticut knew the Sage of Monticello well. He served 
for eight years as Jefferson’s postmaster general and held 
over for five years under Madison. He occupied the cabinet 
post longer than any man before or since, 

When he retired in 1814 and became interested in the 
development of the new territory in Western New York, he 
chose as his home Canandaigua, the booming young capital 
of the frontier, “The Chosen Spot” of the Seneca Nation. 

Two years went into the building of his house, along with 
the sturdiest timbers of the Genesee Country. Into it also 
went the good taste of a discriminating generation. 

After his mansion was done, Gideon Granger brought 
from Washington the big mahogany table that had graced 
Dolly Madison's dining room before the British burned the 
White House in the War of 1812. 
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Now after 136 years , when you walk up the high steps of 
the three-story homestead with its warm coat of yellow and 
white and the heavy white door closes behind you, you 
suddenly find yourself thrust back a century or more, back 
into the Canandaigua—and the America—of Gideon Gran- 
ger’s time. 

Gideon Granger, the portly, strong-featured man in the 
wig whose framed likeness looks down from the walls of his 
library, died in the mansion in 1822. Three generations of 
the clan dwelt there after him. Their portraits are there 
with his. 

There is Francis, son of Gideon, who was a power in 
politics, an unsuccessful candidate for vice president in 1836 
and who like his father became a postmaster general of the 
United States. He served in the cabinet of William Henry 
Harrison and later led a faction of the Whig Party, known 
as “The Silver Grays” because of the long shining locks of 
Francis Granger. This group took a moderate position on 
the slavery question. He died in the old house in 1868. 

After him came his son, Gideon, a gentle man of not too 
robust health. He had two daughters, Antoinette and 
Isaphine, Antoinette, last of the line, died in 1929—in the 
ancestral home. 

But for more than 30 years the homestead was in other 
hands than the Grangers. In 1875 it passed to four women 
educators who established there the Granger Place School, a 
fashionable private school for young ladies that achieved a 
national reputation. In fact at the turn of the century 
Canandaigua was known afar for this trinity: The Granger 
Place School, Flanagan’s Restaurant and Canandaigua Ale. 
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In 1895 the property reverted to the Granger family but 
the school was operated for 11 years after that. Then it 
became the abode of the family until Miss Antoinette, last 
of the Grangers, was carried out the great front door on an 
afternoon in 1929. 

Under her will the mansion, its furnishings and 111/, acres 
of land were given, with an endowment for maintenance, to 
the National Board for Ministerial Relief of the Congrega- 
tional Church as a home for retired ministers of that denom- 
ination and their wives. The will contained a clause that if 
at the end of 15 years, the board no longer found it feasible 
to operate the home, it could be sold, but only to a public, 
religious, educational or charitable organization. 

The historic house was never to become a private resi- 
dence, a tea room, an antique shop or to be devoted to any 
private business. Rather, under the terms of Antoinette 
Granger's will, “the mansion house is to be razed to the 
ground.” 

When the 15-year period expired in December, 1945, the 
church board decided to close the home. The cost of upkeep 
was too heavy for its limited accommodations for 12 couples. 
So the first month of 1946 saw a new chapter written in the 
long history of the mansion when the ministers and their 
wives packed up and left their serene retreat. 

Determined to dispose of the property, the church board 
gave the Canandaigua Board of Education the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. The city had three grade schools in 
different sections. A movement began for purchasing the 
Granger property as a site for a central grade school. 

Against this was arrayed a counter movement led by resi- 
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dents who feared the success of the school project meant the 
razing of the landmark. Abetting this group, for an entirely 
different reason, were those who deemed the location not 
central enough for a union school. There was some strong 
feeling for a time in the ordinarily sedate lakeside city. The 
issue was put to a vote and the opponents of the school 
project won. 

Some use had to be found for the homestead in keeping 
with the terms of Miss Granger's will. Else, as she directed, 
“the mansion house would be razed to the ground,” 

But under the tall trees that Gideon Granger set out so 
long ago, the mansion house still stands. With all its period 
treasures of furnishings, its noble architecture, its aura of 
history, it is preserved for posterity and open to the public, 
as a typical example of a fine American home of our fore- 
fathers, belonging to our tomorrows as well as our yester- 
days. 

That is because public spirited Canandaiguans in 1946 
formed a nonprofit membership corporation, the Granger 
Homestead Society, and succeeded in raising enough money 
to buy the history-haunted mansion and in the years since 
a sufficient endowment fund to maintain it. Civic and social 
gatherings are held in the high ceilinged rooms. 

They have preserved an antiquarian’s seventh heaven. One 
is filled with a reverent awe on touring the 23 high ceilinged 
rooms, with walls 20 inches thick, each with the exquisitely 
carved white wood work and housing antiques whose value 
is estimated in five figures. 

Here are some of its treasures, besides the Dolly Madison 
table: Empire sofas, the tip-top table with the hand carved 
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dolphin’s feet, the chairs with similar carved claw feet; the 
distinctive white mantels of the eight fireplaces; the graceful 
candelabra, the clocks carved in alabaster, the rosewood table 
inlaid with gold and other heirlooms that date back to the 
days of the first Gideon Granger. 

There is an elegant dining room whose white shutters are 
shut against the porch at night as in the frontier time, with 
the shining silver service and the snowy linen, with a convex 
mirror on the wall at one end so arranged that the butler, 
standing at the other end, could watch in it every step in the 
progress of the meal. 

Miss Kate Brennan, who came to work for the Grangers 
as a girl and who has spent more than 50 years of her life 
under the historic roof, told me that in the old days the linen 
cloth for the dining table was four yards square and that it 
took two hours to iron it. 

The old house has known many a distinguished guest. 
There is a tradition that Lafayette stopped there on his tour 
of 1825. Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and Edward Everett 
were entertained there. Phillips Brooks, the New England 
churchman, was a frequent guest. 

In the 1920's, Helen Keller, in Canandaigua on a lecture 
tour, was Miss Antoinette Granger's guest. She left an auto- 
graphed picture and wrote a letter to her hostess that re- 
vealed how a remarkable woman, bereft in early childhood 
of sight, speech and hearing, felt the charm of the old house, 

Antoinette, last of the Grangers, is well remembered in 
Canandaigua. She was a lady of the old school and rode 
about town in an open buggy, with a coachman at the reins. 
She nodded to everyone on the streets. There are many who 
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remember the baskets that went out from the mansion at 
holiday time—without any fanfare. 
Granger Homestead is a house of gracious memories. 


* * * 


Captain Philip Church was a young fellow in 1800 and an 
agile and athletic one with a record of prowess on the 
cricket field and in the hunt. 

He had just acquired 100,000 acres of wild Genesee 
Country land, of which 2,000 acres had been set aside as the 
family estate. Now he had to choose a site for the manor 
house. All around him was the virgin forest. So he shinnied 
up a tall pine tree to sight out the land. 

The spot he chose was a picturesque one, at a bend of the 
Genesee River in what is now central Allegany County amid 
the rugged foothills of Upstate’s Southern Tier. 

The mansion that arose there still stands after 140 years 
and the estate still bears the name Philip Church gave it, 
Belvidere, although it passed out of Church hands more than 
half a century ago. 

It sets back from a side road behind a low wall of stone 
and a high wall of trees and shrubbery. Through the screen 
of green one catches a glimpse of time-mellowed brick and 
of noble white pillars and knows that here is no ordinary 
Western New York farmhouse. 

Dignity and grace invest this old-fashioned country seat. 
Belvidere is a distinguished estate, not only for the archi- 
tectural charm of the post-Colonial mansion, with its 26 high 
ceilinged rooms, its chandeliers, deep windows, its 13 fire- 
places and its spacious grounds and gardens, but also be- 
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cause of its associations with a family that played no small 
role in the founding of America and the settlement and 
development of a corner of Western New York. 

The first of that family in America was John Barker 
Church, a well-born Englishman who came to these shores 
under the assumed name of John Carter and with the hearty 
disapproval of his family and fashionable friends, to espouse 
the cause of American independence. He served that cause 
well, became a commissary-general to the French army in 
America and a friend of Washington and Lafayette. 

John B. Church allied himself to a wealthy and powerful 
colonial family when he married Angelica, daughter of 
General Philip Schuyler. Another daughter was the wife of 
Alexander Hamilton. In 1778 a son was born to John and 
Angelica and he was named Philip after his grandfather. 

At the close of the Revolution, the family lived in Europe 
for a time and young Philip Church grew up in an aristo- 
cratic atmosphere. He attended Eton College, studied law 
in London’s Middle Temple and hobnobbed with the 
nobility. 

John B. Church had a finger in many financial pies and 
lost heavily in underwriting French spoliation claims grow- 
ing out of the American war for independence. Still he was 
affluent enough to loan his friend, Robert Morris, the finan- 
cier of the Revolution and land speculator on a grand scale, 
some $80,000, taking as security a mortgage on 100,000 acres 
of Western New York wilderness. 

Morris failed to meet his obligations and so it came about 
that in 1799 young Philip Church, who had been a captain 
of infantry and private secretary to his uncle, the great 
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Hamilton, made a long journey to Canandaigua to bid in at 
foreclosure sale the 100,000-acre tract. 

Captain Church chose a site for the principal town of his 
forest domain and named it Angelica after his mother. 
There in 1802 he established an office for the sale of land 
to settlers, a saw mill and a store. Angelica, a lovely village 
with a lovely name although nowadays shorn of its old shire 
town consequence, was the apple of his eye and when the 
new County of Allegany was formed in 1806, he saw to it 
that his village became its seat although he had to annex 
three Steuben County townships to the new county so that 
Angelica would be in its geographical center. 

In 1804 Philip Church built his first home in the back- 
woods, a frame building called “The White House.” It was 
the first painted structure west of Canandaigua in the state. 
It blew down in a wind storm. 

It was to that home that the next year Philip brought his 
bride, 19-year Philadelphia socialite Anna Matilda Stewart, 
whom he had met while attending the funeral of George 
Washington. Their wedding journey was a strange one, first 
by coach and four to Bath, then by jolting wagon to Hor- 
nellsville, whence they rode on horseback along a rough and 
narrow blazed trail through the woods, When they reached 
the White House, the pack horses with bedding and provi- 
sions were far behind, so they slept that night on a straw 
mattress on the floor, harried by howling wolves outside and 
prowling rats inside. 

Philip Church’s parents spent a summer in the White 
House and John B. Church helped draw the plans for a new 
mansion nearer the river. But he never lived there. His finan- 
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cial affairs became tangled and it was ordained that his son 
should be master of Belvidere, there to spend the rest of his 
days as first citizen of Allegany County. 

In 1810 the manor house was completed. The eminent 
Benjamin Latrobe of Philadelphia was the architect and 
neither expense or pains were spared in its construction. Its 
brick and stone and its hand-hewn timbers came off the 
Church lands but its workmen were imported from the East. 
Some five years later a long brick wing was added as a 
farmhouse, according to a fashion Philip Church had noted 
while visiting country houses in England. 

His wife, so suddenly transplanted from the sophisticated 
whirl of Philadelphia society to a primitive life in the back- 
woods, easily adjusted herself to her new environment, She 
made friends with the Indians of the region who called her 
Ye-nun-ke-awa which means “First White Woman.” 

Her husband sold his lands, developed his estate and im- 
proved his live stock, while guiding the affairs of the com- 
munity, He once brought from Albany in his gig a crated 
Spanish Merino buck sheep, the first of the species in 
Western New York. He became an early judge of the 
county and was influential in bringing the Genesee Valley 
Canal and the Erie Railroad to his balliwick. He died in 
1861. 

After him, his son, Richard, lived in the mansion and 
carried on its traditions of lavish hospitality. In 1892, beset 
by financial reverses, he sold Belvidere. After nearly a cen- 
tury the estate passed out of the hands of the Churches. 

During the Church era, famous people were entertained 
in the high rooms with the floor-deep windows and the 
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gleaming chandeliers—such guests as the Schuylers and the 
Rensselaers and other kinfolk; Thomas Morris, son of Rob- 
ert; Robert Troup, the Pulteney land agent; Horatio Sey- 
mour, once a candidate for President; the Wadsworths from 
their nearby estates in the Middle Valley. 

The mansion once housed many of the private papers of 
Alexander Hamilton and the pistols that Hamilton carried 
to his death in his famous duel with Aaron Burr in 1804 on 
the heights of Weehawken, N. J. They had belonged to 
John Barker Church, who had used them in a bloodless duel 
with that same Burr, in a quarrel over Church's remarks 
about one of Burr's land deals. Later Philip Church loaned 
them to Hamilton's son, Philip, who was mortally wounded 
in a duel with Eckhard. Now the historic pistols are the 
property of the Bank of Manhattan in New York City. 

It was in the mansion, according to tradition, that the first 
baggage check was invented. In the early 1840s, William 
Morris, a grandson of Robert, and an official of the Erie 
Railroad, while visiting Richard Church, hit upon the idea 
of numbered pieces of pasteboard to stop the loss of baggage 
on the railroad. Church suggested the brass and leather 
straps to tie the pieces together. 

Belvidere was acquired in 1892 by F. B. Keeney of War- 
saw, who operated a Jersey thoroughbred stock farm there. 
In 1909 it passed to S, Hoxie Clark and his wife, Louise. 
During Mrs. Clark’s lifetime it was maintained as in the 
time of the Churches. After Mrs. Clark’s death, her husband 
seldom came to the estate. 

After Clark died during World War 2, the place became 
more and more unkempt. The splendid grounds and gardens 
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grew up to weeds. The fate of a distinguished homestead 
hung in the balance. 

Now there are happier days at Belvidere. Three years ago 
Robert B. Bromeley, a newspaper executive of Bradford, Pa., 
purchased the historic place and gradually he and his wife 
are restoring it to its old-time dignity, 

The formal gardens have been restored to their former 
magnificence, following a plan that Bromeley found among 
the Church papers in the mansion. The lawns are trim and 
neat. Blooded horses crop the pasture grass as in the olden 
time, near the curious nine-sided brick coachhouse that is as 
old as the manor house. A picturesque old tea house has 
been refurbished and moved to the river bank, 

No longer does a somber silence hang over Belvidere. 
The merry cries of children ring out as they splash in a new 
swimming pool on the lawn beside the Genesee, the only 
touch of modernity about the estate. An old and gracious 
way of life has come back to historic Belvidere. 


* * * 


Up in Wayne County they still call it “The Shaker Tract” 
although 114 years have passed since the men and women of 
the Society of Christian Believers worked and worshiped 
there. 

And the manor house that “the plain people” built in 
1823 still stands amid the rolling, fruitful acres of their old 
tract on the south shore of Sodus Bay. 

It is a big, rambling white house, charming in its dignified 
simplicity and rich in its historical associations. For more 
than a century it has been a private estate. But before that 
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it was the center of two Communistic colonies. The word, 
Communistic, then did not have its present sinister connota- 
tion. It meant, as in the Webster definition, ‘‘a system of 
social organization in which goods are held in common.” 

The Shakers came to live beside the blue bay of the green 
islands in 1823. The correct name of the sect that was born 
of the visions of Ann Lee, an English girl, was the Society of 
Christian Believers. But because of the twitching of their 
bodies under the spell of religious fervor, they were popu- 
larly known as the Shakers or Shaking Quakers. 

The Sodus Bay colony was one of several established in 
America. The mother center was at New Lebanon in Eastern 
New York. In their time the Shakers were a numerous and a 
prosperous sect. 

Characteristically, the Sodus Bay Shakers built their meet- 
ing house first, Then came the big manor house or central 
residence. Barns and other buildings were added. The Shak- 
ers tilled the rich acres, set out orchards and introduced one 
of the first Shorthorn milking herds in America. A century 
later Strong did the same thing, not knowing at the time he 
was following a Shaker Tract tradition. They were a thrifty, 
hard-working, law-abiding people, those women in their 
poke bonnets, plain gray dresses and kerchiefs over their 
shoulders and those men in dark, broad-brimmed hats and 
in simple working garb. 

In 1836 a ship canal was planned between Sodus Bay and 
the Erie Canal near Montezuma. The projected route lay 
across the Shaker Tract. The sect sold its holdings to the 
promoters of the canal that never was dug and moved to 
Sonyea in the Genesee Valley, where they remained until 
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1896, when the State purchased the site for the Craig 
Colony for Epileptics. 

Another equally sincere, more intellectual but less prac 
tical group took over the tract in 1844. They were Fourier- 
ists, followers of the doctrines of Charles Fourier, the 
French social reformer. Fourierism was based on the opti- 
mistic theory that the free play of natural and human forces 
would result in the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber. To achieve this Utopia, society was to be divided into 
phalanxes of 1,600 members each, Each phalanx was to live 
under one roof, to eat the same food and to be grouped into 
branches of work, with each member following his natural 
bent. Wages would be abolished and the surplus of their 
joint labors was to be distributed among the faithful. It was 
Communism in its purest form. 

The hub of the movement was the famous Brook Farm at 
West Roxbury, Mass., which was supported by such New 
England intellectuals as Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Margaret Fuller and Bronson Alcott. A New York conyert 
was Editor Horace Greeley. 

In response to the evangelistic efforts of Western New 
York's leading Fourierist, Batavia-born Albert Brisbane, 
father of Arthur Brisbane, the Hearst editor-columnist, an 
“Ontario Phalanx’’ was formed at Rochester in 1843. The 
Shaker Tract on Sodus Bay, made to order for such a colony, 
was acquired, 

In April 1844, a zealous little band, who called them- 
selves “The Friends of Progress,” moved into the old home 
of the Shakers, taking along household goods, live stock, 
farm implements and other contributions to the pool. Eight 
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or ten families occupied the former Shaker manor house, 
A grist mill was built along a brook and other buildings 
added. 

A majority of the Phalanx were Hicksite Quakers from 
Rochester and the early Quaker colony at Farmington. The 
Hicksites were an offshoot from the Society of Friends. They 
had parted company with the parent organization, because 
of differences over dogma. Their leader was Elias Hicks 
and his doctrines approached those of the Unitarians. 

The Sodus Bay Phalanx was capitalized at $300,000, split 
into shares of $50 each. There never were any profits. And 
as usual in such Utopian societies, there was discord. 

The Sodus Bay colony lasted only two years. In April, 
1846, it gave up the ghost and the bay site was abandoned. 
By that time most of the other units in the country had suc- 
cumbed to financial malnutrition. Brook Farm, beset by fire 
and internal dissension, expired in 1847. 

The idealistic scheme evolved by the Frenchman, Fourier, 
had little chance in an America of abundant free land and 
rampant individualism. After the fade-out of Fourierism, the 
Wayne County tract passed into the hands of the Parshall 
and Chamberlin families of Lyons, who added many acres. 

In 1924 it was purchased by Alvah Griffin Strong and 
Asa D. McBride of Rochester and renamed Alasa Farms, 
a combination of the first names of the partners. McBride 
withdrew and Strong, whose grandfather, Henry Alvah 
Strong, had had the good judgment to back George Eastman 
in the future Kodak King’s first business venture, has since 
operated the historic acres. 

Fire destroyed the old Shaker meeting house a quarter of 
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a century ago. The manor house, the mill the Fourierists 
built, an old hog pen with its stone oven that was used in 
slaughtering time and the two-story granary of the Shakers 
are still there. Another building used by the two colonies 
that lived on the Shaker Tract has been remodeled into a 
residence for the superintendent of the estate. On the second 
floor of the granary is a huge wheel suspended from the 
ceiling, along with a hoisting apparatus for lifting hay and 
equipment up through a trap door, a tribute to Shaker 
ingenuity. 

The manor house, with its massive hand-hewn timbers 
fastened with wooden pins, has been kept insofar as possible 
a it was in the olden time. Over the doors of the rooms in 
the historic house, now the Strongs’ summer residence, are 
indentions that in the days of the methodical Shakers held 
identifying number plates. 

Nudging the side of the old’ house is a huge locust tree. 
A clause in an old deed forbids its ever being cut down 
because at least twice it saved the house from lightning. 

Alasa Farms is more than a summer residence or a city 
man's estate. It is a considerable business enterprise. Strong 
has raised some fine thoroughbred horses and cattle there. 
Once he tried to breed Canadian husky dogs. 

Alasa Farms is 1,600 rolling acres of rich orchards, wood- 
land and fields. Alasa Farms also is history—and “haunted” 
by the shades of the idealistic folk who long ago strove in 
their bayside colonies to “remould the world a little nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” 
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Chapter 15 


“Wonderful Man’’ 


“Dansville's sun was slowly setting 
O’er the hilltops far away, 
Filling all the land with beauty 
At the close of one fair day; 
And the last rays kissed the foreheads 
Of 4 man and woman there— 
She with step so brisk and buoyant, 
He with bristling grayish hair; 
They had vowed to foil the troopers 
Who, with eyes so stern and bright, 
Had told them both in husky whispers, 
‘Macfadden shall not jump tonight!’ ” 

(With apologies to the late English poetess, Rosa Hart- 
wick Thorpe, for trifling with her immortal verse, “Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight.’) 

ie * 

Through the press and the radio the word had been spread 
that on Saturday, August 20, 1949, Bernarr Macfadden 
would parachute from a plane at Dansville. 

Parachute jumps are not uncommon Upstate. Almost every- 
one had seen one at a county fair or an air show. But this 
was to be no ordinary ‘chute stunt and here was no ordinary 
jumper. 

For Bernarr Macfadden was—and is—an almost fabulous 
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American character and one who has never shied from the 
limelight. He was famous as an outstanding exponent of 
health through physical culture. He had founded various 
health cults, written books and articles on health, sex and 
marriage, including ways of predetermining the sex of un- 
born infants. He had published national magazines, owned 
hotels and health resorts, dabbled in politics, made and lost 
fortunes. 

Macfadden had just observed his 81st birthday—by stand- 
ing on his head and taking his daily four-mile hike, His 
vigor and virility were legendary. At the age of 65 he had 
obtained a pilot’s license and since had flown his own plane. 
In 1948 he had taken as his second wife a woman 34 years 
his junior. The 1949 leap from the clouds was to commemo- 
rate her 44th birthday. 

The high priest of physical culture was a familiar figure 
in Dansville, the brisk and comely village that lies in the 
shelter of towering hills. For 20 years Macfadden had 
owned the former Jackson Health Resort, whose massive 
red buildings with lofty tower perch on one of Dansville’s 
mighty hills. He had renamed it the Physical Culture Hotel. 
There in the 1930's he had led the marathon walkers of his 
so-called “Cracked Wheat” or “Bunion” Derbies, devotees 
of the Macfadden diet. There thousands had come, seeking 
restored health through the simple Macfadden system of 
rest, exercise and dieting. 

So on the day set for the parachute leap, a goodly crowd 
had gathered at the hotel on the hillside where Macfadden 
and his blond and supple wife were giving physical culture 
demonstrations. The crowd had come to see the octogenarian 
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leap from the clouds and was not much interested in physical 
culture. A score of writers and camera men from newspapers 
and magazines were on hand to record the event. A couple 
of determined-looking men in gray were in the crowd also. 

They wore the uniform of the New York State Police and 
they threatened to arrest Macfadden if he made his sched- 
uled jump which, they maintained, would violate a state 
law forbidding exhibition parachuting. The grizzled physical 
culturist contended that his was to be a “training” jump, not 
an exhibition. But the troopers stuck to their interpretation 
of the statutes and so Macfadden resorted to a wily ruse. 

He had one of his staff announce through a megaphone 
to a crowd of some 2,000 that there would be no parachute 
jump that day because of high winds, Some of the gathering 
left. Among those who departed were the two state troopers, 
who were convinced that they had made good their dictum 
that “Macfadden shall not jump tonight.” 

A couple of hours later the Macfaddens, their retinue 
and the remainder of the crowd left the hotel for the modern 
township-owned airport on the edge of Dansville. A whisper 
had gone through that crowd to “wait and see what hap- 
pens.” At the airport the only law enforcement officers pres- 
ent were two sheriff's deputies who were cheerfully willing 
to differ with the state police and to agree with Macfadden 
that the event was no exhibition stunt but a legal “training” 
jump. 

Before the take-off in a Macfadden plane, the 5 foot, 
6 inch, 148 pound, 81-year old parachutist, his gray hair 
bristling like a fright wig, repeatedly embraced his wife, 
Jonnie, for the photographers. Bill Beeney, who reported 
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the event for the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, wrote 
that after these osculatory encounters, Macfadden looked 
like “a man who had fought a bloody duel with ketchup at 
ten paces.” 

His 'chuting ensemble was like nothing ever seen before 
on land or sea. Again to quote Beeney, “he looked like a 
fugitive from a sporting goods store.” He wore a brown and 
white football helmet, bright red baseball catcher’s shin 
guards, and fleece-lined rubber shoes with a three-inch 
sponge rubber sole. His ankles were taped like a race horse’s 
and he wore a gray-striped suit over an extra sweater, a 
sport shirt and an auxiliary chest ‘chute. 

The fantastic figure climbed agilely into the plane which 
soared into the blue yonder and at 7:20 o'clock, just as the 
first shadows began to creep over the rugged hills, the crowd 
saw Macfadden step from the plane at 2,500 feet. Like the 
maiden of the bell in the “Curfew” poem, “out he swung, 
far out.” 

Seconds later his back-pack parachute popped open and 
the world’s oldest parachuter floated down to earth, under a 
silk umbrella, and landed easily and without mishap in a 
field about half a mile from the airport. 

People swarmed around Macfadden to congratulate him, 
and his wife, Jonnie, kissed him again and exclaimed, “Oh 
you wonderful man you!” 

Then she and her “wonderful man” and their party went 
back to the Physical Culture Hotel where the birthday cake 
was cut. It was made of wheat flour in keeping with the 
Macfadden idea that moderns eat too much soft food. 

The hero of the day, unbowed by his four score years and 
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one, jubilant over his triumph over time, space and the state 
police, issued a statement: 

“I don’t believe in old age. That’s why I don’t believe in 
old age pensions. Anyhow it’s not how old you are but 
rather your physical condition that counts. A man should 
live to be at least 120, according to the Bible (Genesis 6:3) 
and I think I can make it.” 

The Biblical quotation reads: “And the Lord said, ‘My 
spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh: yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.’ ” 

The next verse also is significant: “There were giants in 
the earth in those days.” 

Bernarr Macfadden is no physical giant. But he is a giant 
in spirit, this man who refuses to grow old. 
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